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FOREWORD 

This  book  was  written  mainly  in  August  and  the 
first  week  of  September,  1943.  Events  in  October  and 
early  November,  especially  the  Moscow  Conference 
and  the  Connally  Resolution  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  put  any  subsequent  discussion  of  isolationism 
as  a  basis  for  international  policy  quite  out  of  court. 
International  commitments  caught  up  so  rapidly  with 
the  reasoning  of  the  internationalists  that  their  en- 
thusiasms began  to  seem  beside  the  point.  Some  pas- 
sages in  the  present  text  may  thus  appear  outdated. 
Although  it  was  possible  to  revise  a  few  of  the  orig- 
inal statements  which  gave  to  the  argument  the  ring 
of  punishment  administered  to  a  straw  man,  there 
was  no  time  to  exclude  all  references  to  the  isolation- 
ist point  of  view.  Nor  did  this  seem  desirable.  This 
discussion  refers  to  isolationist  ideas  and  attitudes 
I  once  widely  prevalent  among  citizens  of  the  United 
States  J  and  isolationist  thinking  of  some  sort  still  per- 
sists among  large  sections  of  our  population.  It  is  cer- 
tain to  reappear  in  many  noxious  and  obstructive 
forms  at  crucial  points.  Furthermore,  the  isolationist 
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point  of  view  is  so  natural  that  there  is  a  continuing 
problem  for  education  in  meeting  it.  Since  these  pages 
are  addressed  primarily  to  American  teachers,  it  is 
fair  to  ask  those  who  read  the  book  to  dismiss  the  few 
contemporary  references  which  may  now  appear 
irrelevant  and  to  fix  their  attention  on  the  permanent 
issues  with  which  the  book  attempts  to  deal. 

Dr.  George  F.  Kneller  of  Yale  University,  student 
and  teacher  of  comparative  education,  now  on  an 
international  educational  mission  for  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education,  gave  to  this  book  in  manu- 
script a  friendly  but  unsparing  criticism  which  saved 
it  from  some  of  the  faults  and  weaknesses  it  would 
otherwise  have  shown.  Many  of  those  that  remain 
are  present  in  spite  of  his  generosity,  here  most  grate- 
fully acknowledged. 

Henry  Wyman  Holmes 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
November  17,  1943 
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EDITORIAL  INTRODUCTION 

As  the  sixteenth  volume  in  the  Kappa  Delta  Pi 
Lecture  Series  the  Society  presents  this  timely  and 
significant  book  by  Professor  Holmes.  For  many 
years  he  has  been  a  keen  and  competent  analyst  of 
educational  matters,  and  recently  he  has  turned  his 
thought  and  writing  to  the  human  problems  involved 
in  the  conduct  of  world  affairs. 

In  the  present  treatment  he  marshals  the  argu- 
ments on  which  he  predicates  new  hope  for  global 
unity — a  unity  which  can  result  only  from  wide- 
spread and  increasing  concern  for  the  larger  tasks  and 
objectives  of  mankind  and  from  the  willing  assump- 
tion of  common  duties  and  responsibilities  on  the  part 
of  more  and  more  people.  Only  through  a  funda- 
mental acceptance  of  the  idea  that  the  peoples  of  the 
world  share  the  same  needs  and  face  the  same  destiny 
can  there  be  a  basis  for  their  collaboration  and  for 
enduring  peace. 

In  this  book  the  tasks  which  are  universal  and 
human,  which  belong  to  us  all,  are  explored  and  de- 
fined. Suggestions  are  given  for  making  the  popular 


will  effective  through  national  and  international  or- 
ganization. Step  by  step  the  author  traces  the  way  by 
which  the  United  Nations  may  assume  leadership  in 
organizing  the  world  for  peace,  beginning  with  their 
victory,  which  is  the  sine  qua  non  o£  durable  peace, 
continuing  by  exerting  armed  force  to  prevent  selfish 
and  nationalistic  aggression  and  culminating  in  edu- 
cational and  social  measures  by  which  the  peoples' 
will  to  peace  may  be  sustained  and  strengthened. 

Professor  Holmes  proposes  both  an  ideal  and  a 
program.  International  sympathy,  united  action,  and 
co-operation  in  mutual  confidence  rather  than  any 
mere  "recipe"  for  organization  are  the  ends  he  sets 
before  usj  but,  being  a  realist,  he  does  not  confuse 
unity  with  uniformity.  Concrete  suggestions  are  given 
for  achieving  essential  unity  even  though  human  dif- 
ferences and  diversities  persist.  Especially  interesting 
are  the  definite  avenues  of  communication  and  under- 
standing which  he  outlines  in  this  vigorous  champion- 
ship of  world  co-operation. 

E.  I.  F.  Williams 

EDITOR   OF   KAPPA   DELTA   PI    PUBLICATIONS 
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WHAT  ARE  THE  COMMON  TASKS 

OF  MEN? 

What  tasks  are  common  to  all  peoples  of  the 
earth?  What  are  the  actual  jobs  that  must  be  done, 
that  somehow  will  be  done  at  last  in  spite  of  every- 
thing, and  yet  that  can  be  better  done,  and  sooner,, 
if  great  numbers  in  all  nations  take  a  part  in  doing 
them?  What  is  the  work  of  the  world,  beyond  the 
work  we  separately  do  to  earn  our  salt  and  get  ahead 
a  bit?  Or  is  the  whole  thing  handled  best  if  each  of 
us  attends  to  his  own  business,  except  for  voting  now 
and  then  for  public  officers — who  will  not  interfere 
too  much,  we  hope,  with  what  we  have  to  do  as  indi- 
viduals, but  will  take  the  common  good  in  charge, 
leaving  us  free  for  personal  concerns?  And  if  the 
work  of  governing — ^which  calls  on  us  at  least  to  vote 
— does  seem  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  our  private 
interests,  is  even  government  at  most  a  national  affair 
and  not  in  any  part  a  world  affair?  Do  any  tasks  re- 
main for  men  to  do  through  government,  or  with 
the  help  of  governments,  or  quite  outside  of  govern- 


ment,  which  constitute  in  fact  world's  work,  the  com- 
mon business  of  humanity? 

These  questions  have  much  practical  importance. 
For  if  there  are  some  things  we  ought  to  do  in  com- 
mon, some  things  we  can  attack  together — most  indi- 
viduals, of  course,  in  lesser  ways,  a  few  in  greater, 
yet  only  the  incompetent  quite  out  of  it — then  what 
we  do  as  individuals  and  what  the  nations  do  as  na- 
tions can  be  geared  to  these  world  jobs  and  thus  gain 
scope  and  meaning  for  us  all.  Completely  trivial, 
self-centered  living,  individual  or  national,  will  thus 
be  made  less  possible,  at  any  rate  less  fashionable. 
Some  of  these  tasks  may  finally  become,  indeed,  our 
common  obligation  under  international  agreements 
now  in  prospect.  Once  international  action  has  pro- 
vided for  such  tasks  a  new  authority  and  standing, 
each  citizen  can  face  his  duty  in  these  matters  much 
more  openly  and  clearly.  This  may  rid  us  in  the  end 
of  much  confusion,  bitterness,  and  controversy.  A 
proper  definition  of  the  common  tasks  may  help  us 
also  in  another  way.  Making  the  common  good  seem 
possible  and  real,  it  may  defeat  the  cynic  in  us  all.  In 
that  case,  those  who  do  not  see  the  use  of  doing  any- 
thing together  may  be  brought  to  see  itj  those  who 
fear  that  humans,  on  the  average,  are  too  greedy, 
ignorant,  and  lazy  to  attempt  the  common  human 
tasks  may  gain  new  hope  by  seeing  what  these  com- 
mon interests  are,  concretely,  and  by  seeing  also  how 
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they  can  be  made  to  seem  important  to  the  general 
run  of  people. 

The  common  tasks  are  not  mysterious.  How  could 
they  be  if  they  are  really  things  that  call  for  effort — 
or  at  any  rate  for  interest  and  support — ^by  all  men 
everywhere?  A  common  task  in  human  life  is  clearly 
'  something  everyone  can  get  some  good  of,  if  the  task 
is  followed  through.  The  trouble  is  to  make  the  com- 
mon good  in  it  appealing  and  convincing,  the  common 
aim  in  doing  it  a  better  bet  in  everybody's  mind  than 
any  other  aim.  The  first  thing,  therefore,  is  to  dis- 
entangle what  we  have  to  do  together  from  the  rest 
of  what  we  have  to  do  or  want  to  do — from  strictly 
personal  demands,  responsibilities,  and  pleasurable 
activities.  The  common  duties  must  be  disentangled, 
too,  from  group  activities  in  families,  churches,  clubs, 
and  business — and  in  governments  below  the  inter- 
national level }  for  these  are  not  the  same  as,  though 
related  to,  the  really  common  tasks.  Since  all  these 
things  run  into  one  another  and  affect  each  other, 
and  some  of  us  have  more  to  do  with  partly  or  with 
wholly  common  jobs  than  others  have,  we  live  in 
much  confusion.  We  keep  on  arguing  about  our 
private  interests  and  our  public  duties  and  about  our 
national  interests  as  against  the  common  human  in- 
terest. Much  of  our  talk,  besides,  concerns  abstrac- 
tions, and  we  quarrel  over  isms — which  cannot  be 
entirely  avoided,  since  isms  and  abstractions  are  im- 
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portant,  but  which  adds  to  our  perplexity.  We  fail 
to  see  how  individual  good  and  common  good  are 
meshed  together,  how  "each"  depends  on  "all." 

To  make  some  common  tasks  stand  out  as  common, 
to  trace  them  down  to  what  the  ordinary  man  can  do 
about  them,  to  look  at  obstacles  which  keep  us  from 
attacking  them  or  even  seeing  them,  and  finally  to 
study  ways  of  learning  how  we  may  attempt  these 
tasks  without  becoming  either  saints  or  supermen — 
these  are  the  purposes  to  which  this  little  book  will 
be  devoted. 

Like  all  attempts  to  deal  with  world  affairs  today, 
this  study  of  the  common  business  of  mankind  is 
based  upon  a  point  of  view  about  the  present  war. 
Not  to  be  clear  about  this  very  pressing  issue  of  the 
moment  would  lead  quite  certainly  to  lack  of  clear- 
ness as  to  what  can  happen  or  be  made  to  happen 
a'fterwards. 

The  Second  World  War  has  divided  human  beings 
into  two  great  groups — those  who  have  an  interest 
in  the  common  good  and  those  who  want  to  rule  the 
world  for  their  own  good.  It  is  not  important — nor 
possible — to  prove  that  those  who  are  fighting  for 
freedom  arc  all  heroes  or  altruists:  to  be  on  the  side 
of  the  angels  does  not  make  one  an  angel.  But  it  is 
worse  than  useless  to  point  out  that  the  British  have 
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faults,  that  Americans  make  grave  mistakes,  that 
there  is  some  corruption  in  China,  or  that  the  Rus- 
sians have  an  autocratic  government,  if  thereby  one 
obscures  the  main  fact,  that  the  Allies  are  fighting 
for  humanity  and  the  Axis  against  humanity.  So  far 
as  the  common  good  is  concerned,  only  a  complete 
victory  for  the  United  Nations  will  give  the  world 
any  chance  whatever  to  seek  it  or  work  for  it.  The 
discussion  of  world  tasks  which  follows  in  these  pages 
is  based  on  the  conviction  that  the  United  Nations, 
exactly  because  their  cause  is  humanity's  cause,  de- 
serve to  win  the  war  and  are  going  to  win  it,  and, 
further,  on  the  assumption  that  there  will  be  no  peace 
by  negotiation  with  the  Axis,  leaving  untouched  in 
Germany  or  Japan  the  leaders  and  the  means  to 
impose  on  the  world  another  war  like  this  one,  or 
worse. 

On  such  assumptions,  what  tasks  will  then  be  com- 
mon to  all  peoples  of  the  earth? 

The  first  task  is  one  most  thoughtful  people  will 
agree  on — the  keeping  of  the  peace. 

To  say  that  there  is  anything  like  complete  agree- 
ment on  the  proposition  that  the  keeping  of  the  peace 
is  first  among  the  tasks  of  men  would  be  inaccurate — 
in  fact,  absurd.  Who  knows  how  many  thousands 
have  never  thought  about  the  peace  at  all — or  only 
vaguely?  But  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  a  great  many 
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people  think  very  little  or  not  at  all  about  general 
human  problems  anyway,  and  that  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons, perhaps,  why  books  about  such  problems  are 
written.  Yet  if  there  is  any  human  problem  that  is 
most  in  the  minds  of  most  people  at  this  moment, 
it  is  surely  the  problem  of  war  and  peace.  A  Gallup 
poll  of  the  two  billion  people  on  the  earth  might  con- 
ceivably show  a  majority  for  stopping  war.  The  na- 
tions that  have  been  indoctrinated  with  the  idea  that 
■  war  is  glorious,  the  best  way  of  life  for  the  great 
races,  might,  to  be  sure,  swing  the  balance  the  other 
way  J  but  the  Italians,  the  Germans,  and  even  the 
Japanese  might  now  be  ready,  if  they  had  the  chance, 
to  vote  in  large  numbers  against  the  lies  about  war 
on  which  they  have  been  fed.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
there  is  a  great  tide  of  desire  and  opinion  in  the 
world  for  making  peace  a  permanent  condition  of 
man's  life  on  earth. 

It  is  clear  enough,  nevertheless,  that  no  common 
task  is  sure  to  be  commonly  recognized,  much  less 
agreed  to.  If  human  unity  had  to  wait  until  every- 
body in  the  world  was  convinced  of  his  advantage  in 
working  with  everybody  else  at  any  task  whatever, 
or  of  his  duty  to  do  so,  there  would  be  no  unity  in 
human  affairs  for  centuries.  World  peace  is  the  plain- 
est example  of  an  absolutely  common  human  good, 
which  every  human  being  can  help  in  some  way  to 
get  and  to  keepj  yet  there  is  not  the  slightest  chance 
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of  attaining  peace  by  waiting  till  all  men  are  peaceful 
first,  then  organizing  against  letting  some  of  them 
slip  back  into  the  belief  in  war.  This  first  and  most 
essential  common  task  must  be  done  at.  the  start  by 
those  who  understand  it  and  believe  in  it.  The  rest  of 
the  world  must  be  induced  to  accept  it  and  then  kept 
in  various  ways,  including  education,  from  letting  it 
be  undone  or  making  it  necessary  to  start  doing  it  all 
over  again. 

What  is  true  of  peace  is  true  of  almost  every  other 
world  interest.  Peace  is  only  a  basis  or  foundation  for 
improving  human  life.  There  are  other  and  more 
constructive  things  for  humans  to  work  at  together, 
but  none  of  them  can  be  done  successfully  or  prop- 
erly if  there  are  to  be  wars  every  so  often.  To  say 
that  even  peace  requires  leadership  and  the  use  of 
force  is  only  to  grant  that  most  great  common  tasks 
do  not  get  done  at  all  without  organization,  law,  and 
authority.  This  does  not  mean  that  persuasion,  educa- 
tion, and  enlightenment  are  not  extremely  important. 
It  means  simply  that  there  are  so  many  people  who 
need  rules  and  restraints  and  positive  guidance  that 
some  immensely  important  things  cannot  be  done  on 
a  world  scale  without  some  sort  of  world  government. 
Certainly  peace  cannot  be  established  or  maintained 
without  a  permanent  world  organization  dedicated  to 
that  end  and  possessed  of  all  the  necessary  powers  and 
means  for  achieving  it.  Mr.  Ely  Culbertson's  Total 
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Peace  presents  the  argument  for  this  conclusion  with 
great  cogency. 

In  terms  of  the  current  situation  this  calls  for 
action  by  the  United  Nations  after  victory.  It  is  no 
part  of  the  business  of  this  book  to  go  into  a  detailed 
discussion  as  to  the  nature  and  direction  of  that  action. 
Sir  Norman  Angell's  L,et  the  Peofle  Know,  Professor 
Hans  Kohn's  World  Organization  in  Historical  Per- 
spective, and  Mr.  Walter  Lippmann's  United  States 
Foreign  Policy,  to  name  a  few  selected  titles  out  of 
many,  deal  directly  with  problems  of  world  policy 
in  the  spirit  of  the  argument  presented  here.  In  spite 
of  many  differences  in  approach  and  of  much  varia- 
tion in  detail,  these  books  and  others  like  them  look 
toward  intergovernmental  action  on  a  world  scale. 
They  seek  to  persuade  people  that  governments 
should  act  together  for  peace.  They  argue  that  the 
advances  already  made  to  that  end  should  be  sup- 
ported by  public  opinion  and  by  the  election  to  pub- 
lic office  of  those  who  favor  going  further  on  the 
same  road.  The  present  pages  are  concerned  with  a 
more  detailed  analysis  of  individual  human  conduct 
— what  people,  one  by  one,  can  do,  may  do,  should 
be  made  to  do,  may  be  persuaded  to  do — in  relation 
to  world  tasks,  and  at  this  point  specifically  to  peace. 

The  first  thesis  of  the  present  argument  is  this: 
People  will  do  nothing  about  peace — can  do  nothing 
about  it,  except  wish  for  it  or  doubt  its  possibility, 
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talk  about  it,  agitate  for  it,  or  deride  it — until  there 
is  some  machinery  of  world  government  organized 
to  enforce  it.  Before  there  is  a  Union  of  Nations  to 
prevent  aggression,  individuals  can  do  nothing  about 
peace  in  the  modern  world  except  "fuss."  It  is  very 
important  that  they  should  fuss,  for  agitation  and 
discussion  by  individuals  may  lead  to  action  by  gov- 
ernments. But  once  there  is  a  world  state  to  which 
common  folk  can  be  loyal,  the  whole  situation 
changes.  Then  the  question  can  be  argued  straight: 
Is  it  to  your  advantage  and  mine  to  pay  for  this 
world  organization,  turn  over  to  it  some  of  the  power 
of  our  own  nation,  face  the  possibility  of  fighting  to 
maintain  it  against  rebels — all  in  exchange  for  a  fair 
guarantee  of  protection  against  future  wars  on  a 
world  scale? 

But  how  can  peace  be  a  common  human  task  if 
there  can  be  no  peace  by  unforced  agreement  among 
people — if  governments  have  to  act  first  and  set  up 
another  government,  a  world  government,  which 
shall  have  one  power  no  other  government  has  ever 
had — the  power  to  prevent  war?  This  is  not  a  silly 
question  to  which  one  can  answer,  "What  else  is 
there  to  do?"  and  add  perhaps,  "Who  cares  how 
common  the  task  is  so  long  as  it  gets  done?"  Of 
course  governments  must  act  first,  and  to  that  extent 
peace  is  not  a  thing  men  can  get  just  by  working 
freely  together.  They  can  get  it  only  if  their  govern- 
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ments  establish,  in  their  behalf  but  possibly  against 
the  judgment  and  desire  of  many  of  them,  a  new 
machinery  to  produce  it.  Up  to  that  point,  world 
peace  is  a  common  interest  only  in  theory,  and  with 
respect  to  the  universal  good  it  would  do — and  even 
that  has  to  be  proved  to  those  who  don't  believe  in 
it  in  the  first  place.  But  once  governments  have  acted, 
a  new  relationship  of  man  to  man  all  over  the  world 
becomes  a  reality — their  common  relationship  as  citi- 
zens of  a  world  state.  This  relationship  can  be  made 
to  result  in  new  common  duties  and  new  common  op- 
portunities. In  so  far  as  the  world  government  comes 
close  to  its  individual  citizens,  making  these  new 
duties  and  new  opportunities  an  urgent  and  valued 
part  of  their  living,  keeping  the  peace  of  the  world 
will  become  in  actual  fact  a  common  task.  And  only 
as  this  occurs  can  peace  on  any  basis  be  expected  to 
endure. 

For  in  the  long  run  the  success  of  a  world  govern- 
ment, and  therefore  the  possibility  of  continued  world 
peace,  depends  on  getting  the  great  mass  of  mankind 
to  support  it.  In  its  beginnings,  and  in  many  respects 
forever  thereafter,  peace  must  come  by  way  of  gov- 
ernment. It  cannot  come  by  way  of  government  alone. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  humans  will  suddenly  be- 
come wise  and  righteous  just  because  a  central  world 
power  has  been  established.  To  support  a  world  gov- 
ernment the  people  of  the  world  need  not  be  excep- 
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tionally  wise  or  righteous.  Their  leaders,  to  be  sure, 
must  be  farsighted  and  honest,  and  the  majority  of 
people  must  recognize  a  good  leader  when  they  see 
one.  This  is  a  necessity  hard  enough  to  fulfill,  in  all 
conscience,  and  one  the  Founding  Fathers  of  the 
United  States  were  doubtful  about  when  they  wrote 
the  Constitution  of  this  country.  But  wisdom  in  the 
making  of  a  constitution  for  the  world  government 
does  not  have  to  be  wisdom  on  the  part  of  millions  j 
and  those  who  write  that  constitution,  as  well  as 
those  who  ratify  it,  can  be  wise  enough  not  to  put 
too  great  a  burden  on  the  people  of  the  world,  even 
in  the  matter  of  choosing  the  leaders  who  are  to  make 
the  constitution  work.  The  important  thing  is  not  nec- 
essarily to  have  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  vote 
for  representatives  in  a  world  assembly,  but  to  bring 
the  reality  and  beneficial  power  of  the  central  gov- 
ernment home  to  every  mind  and  to  give  to  every 
citizen  of  the  world  state  the  opportunity  to  do  a  few 
specific  things  in  affirmation  of  his  citizenship. 

Direct  voting  for  the  legislators  who  are  to  make 
laws  for  the  world  may  become  desirable  in  the 
course  of  timej  but  constitutions  can  in  due  course 
be  amended,  and  political  practices  can  grow  up 
which  have  the  same  effect  as  amendments  to  a  con- 
stitution, as  in  the  case  of  the  popular  election  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Meanwhile,  and  for 
a  considerable  period,  the  task  of  the  central  govern- 
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merit  of  the  world  will  be  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the 
world.  That  means  a  certain  degree  of  concentration  on 
one  major  task — the  complete  prevention  of  national 
aggression.  For  that  task  the  first  requirement  is  a  firm 
alliance  of  the  great  powers  now  leading  the  United 
Nations — what  Mr.  Lippmann,  Professor  Kohn,  and 
others  call  "the  nuclear  alliance."  The  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  China  have  made  clear 
their  unity  in  the  war.  They  have  agreed  to  organize 
the  sovereign  states  of  the  world  to  make  the  coming 
peace  enduring.  They,  and  they  alone,  will  have  the 
actual  power  to  win  the  war  and  to  organize  the 
world  for  peace.  If  they  keep  that  power  and  exercise 
it  rightly,  remaining  armed  and  remaining  united 
and  holding  to  their  binding  purpose,  world  peace 
can  become  a  reality. 

Otherwise  the  cynical  advice  of  an  isolationist  com- 
mentator will  be  the  best  advice  to  follow:  The 
"idealists"  who  cherish  any  hope  for  peace  must 
"fold  their  dreams  in  lavender."  Such  advice  brings 
out  an  interesting  comparison.  It  is  the  isolationists, 
it  should  be  noted,  who  are  the  real  war  party.  The 
idealists  are  searching  hard  for  ways  to  peace.  Not 
so  the  realistic  isolationists.  They  care  more  about 
other  things — free  enterprise  or  the  competitive 
system  or  the  American  standard  of  living — than 
they  do  about  world  peace.  They  therefore  preach 
despair — or   did  so   until   events  belied  them — of 
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united  action  by  the  four  great  Allied  Powers.  For 
one  reason  or  another,  mostly  because  of  antagonism 
to  Russia,  the  isolationists  have  not  wanted  the 
Allied  Powers  to  act  together  to  establish  a  perma- 
nent world  federation  of  nations.  Yet  the  common 
interest  of  men  everywhere  and  in  every  nation  is 
to  have  this  happen,  and  in  just  this  way.  It  is  as 
much  in  the  interest  of  the  inhabitants  of  Germany 
and  Japan  as  it  is  in  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
four  great  nations  whose  power  is  required  for  the 
job.  It  is  the  only  guarantee  of  a  beginning  of  endur- 
ing peace. 

But  vanquished  peoples,  the  peoples  of  small  na- 
tions, and  oppressed  minorities  in  the  four  great 
nations  will  not  readily  agree  to  this  conclusion  j 
and  if  the  nuclear  alliance  is  to  remain  simply  an 
alliance,  without  creating  a  world  organization  of 
which  other  nations  are  members  and  which  has 
from  the  start  clear  aims  beyond  the  keeping  of  the 
peace  through  the  use  of  armed  power,  it  will  have 
much  trouble  and  may  be  very  short-lived.  To  be 
a  "nucleus"  means,  after  all,  to  be  the  center  and 
beginning  of  something  bigger.  The  four  great  na- 
tions will  find  it  both  logical  and  practically  ad- 
vantageous, if  they  want  to  keep  the  peace  with  a 
minimum  of  difficulty,  to  make  their  alliance  the  basis 
and  beginning  of  a  common  commitment  to  a  world 
organization,  a  Union  of  Nations  from  which  no 
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nation  will  be  finally  excluded,  which  will  seek  in 
peace  the  general  good  of  all  peoples,  and  to  which 
every  citizen  of  every  nation  can  in  the  end  be 
definitely  related. 

This  view  of  what  is  required  for  the  keeping  of 
the  peace  may  seem  complicated.  It  may  even  seem 
to  contradict  itself.  But  in  fact  it  is  simple  enough  j 
and  the  real  question  is  whether  it  can  be  brought 
to  pass  and  made  to  work.  Peace  cannot  be  had  with- 
out armed  power.  The  national  states  that  have  the 
armed  power  must  bind  themselves  together  to  use 
it  for  peace.  The  best  way  to  do  that  is  to  make 
themselves  the  sponsors  and  central  supporters  of 
an  international  league  or  union — a  world  state  in 
some  sense,  if  not  in  every  sense.  So  far  the  way  is 
clear,  and  indeed  the  feet  of  the  Allies  are  already 
set  upon  it.  But  to  make  sure  that  this  Union  of 
Nations  has  the  support  of  the  people  of  the  world, 
it  must  be  more  than  an  alliance  of  the  greater 
nations  for  the  one  purpose  of  using  power  against 
aggression.  That  must  be  its  first  and  dominant  aimj 
but  it  must  have  an  outlook  beyond  that,  and  it 
must  touch  the  lives  of  individuals  everywhere  pro- 
ductively, helpfully,  and  with  a  challenge  to  which 
they  individually  can  respond. 

As  this  comes  about,  the  common  tasks  of  men 
with  respect  to  peace  will  stand  out  unmistakably. 
Otherwise  they  will  be  hard  for  people  to  believe  in. 
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Unless  there  is  positive,  reliable,  continuous  action 
by  the  great  powers  to  prevent  national  aggression, 
the  hope  of  peace  will  not  be  strong  enough  to  give 
anybody  much  reason  for  limiting  his  loyalty  to  his 
own  nation — especially  if  it  moves  toward  war — ^by 
loyalty  to  a  world  organization  opposing  war.  The 
pacifists  could  then  continue  to  argue  that  every  great 
nation  (particularly  Britain,  which  pacifists  in  the 
United  States  always  come  back  to  in  their  talk)  is 
simply  an  imperialistic  conspiracy  and  that  there  is 
no  hope  of  peace  except  by  lying  down  and  purring 
at  the  tigers  who  are  bent  on  making  war.  The  great 
powers  which  alone  can  enforce  peace  must  commit 
themselves  to  a  world  organization  focused  on  pre- 
venting war  but  open  to  other  uses.  Under  specified 
conditions  they  must  invite  adherence  to  that  organi- 
zation by  all  other  nations.  And  they  must  plan  to 
have  it  touch  the  common  life  for  good  at  vital 
points.  Then  the  hope  of  peace  can  become  real  and 
powerful  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

What  the  common  man  can  do  to  keep  the  peace, 
once  governments  have  acted  in  this  way,  will  not 
be  different,  in  the  main,  from  what  the  common 
man  does  now  to  keep  the  peace  at  home.  In  brief, 
he  will  have  to  support  another  government.  It  will 
be  a  government  of  limited  powers,  but  a  govern- 
ment it  will  have  to  be,  in  the  sense  of  having  by 
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common  consent  the  right  to  enforce  its  decisions. 
This  will  mean  maintaining  an  armed  force ;  and 
maintaining  an  armed  force,  in  addition,  of  course, 
to  a  court  or  courts,  a  legislative  body,  and  an  execu- 
tive staff,  will  require  expenditure  on  a  considerable 
scale,  perhaps  at  times  on  a  vast  scale.  In  any  case, 
taxation  for  the  world  government  will  be  necessary, 
and  at  the  point  of  taxation  the  common  man  will  be 
doing  his  first  and  most  important  duty  with  respect 
to  peace.  In  many  instances  he  may  do  it  very  un- 
willingly j  but  if  the  burden  is  common,  equitably 
distributed,  and  accepted  by  sizable  majorities  in 
most  nations,  the  world  government  will  stand  and 
peace  will  be  ensured. 

How  to  organize  the  Union  of  Nations  is  not  a 
question  on  which  the  thinking  of  most  of  us  can  be 
decisive  or  even  helpful.  There  are  lessons  to  be 
learned,  of  course,  from  the  conduct — and  the  failure 
— of  the  League  of  Nations.  We  can  at  least  be 
certain  that  we  want  a  Union,  not  a  League,  exactly 
as  the  men  who  made  the  Constitution  of  this  country 
were  certain  that  their  first  purpose  should  be  to 
supplant  the  Confederation  by  a  stronger  central 
government  "in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union" 
and  thus  "to  provide  for  the  common  defense."  But 
when  it  comes  to  questions  of  a  different  kind — more 
technical,  more  complicated,  such  as  the  exact  rela- 
tion of  the  world  union  to  its  member  nations,  or  the 
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checks  and  balances  among  its  branches — no  inexpert 
opinion  can  be  sought  or  heeded.  We  who  are  not 
expert  can  only  hope  for  the  best,  urging  those  who 
make  this  great  new  mansion  for  the  lives  of  men, 
and  those  who  pass  upon  the  plan  of  it,  to  enter  or 
remain  outside,  to  make  it  strong  enough  to  last. 

This  means,  of  course,  calling  on  us  to  pay.  If 
we  want  peace,  we  shall  have  to  pay.  That  is  the 
unfortunate  consequence  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
still  masses  of  men  who  can  be  led  into  wars  of  ag- 
gression. Indeed,  we  shall  have  to  do  more  than 
pay:  those  of  us  who  really  want  peace  will  have  to 
stand  ready  to  bear  arms  against  any  who  propose 
to  break  the  peace.  A  Union  of  Nations  that  is  to  be  at 
all  effective  in  preventing  war  must  have  the  power 
to  conscript  a  force  sufficient  to  stop  preparation  for 
war  on  the  part  of  any  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  To  call  this  "a  large  order"  is  an  understate- 
ment: it  is  the  largest  order  of  its  kind  in  human 
history. 

But  is  that  any  reason  for  deciding  against  it?  Of 
course  the  conscripting  will  be  done  nationally,  by 
quotas.  Perhaps  the  certainty  that  it  will  be  done  by 
enough  nations  will  make  it  unnecessary  to  do  it  at 
all.  But  the  certainty  must  be  there,  the  machinery 
must  be  ready  and  workable,  the  commitment  to 
put  it  into  operation  must  be  binding  on  the  cove- 
nanting nations. 
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Every  citizen  of  every  nation  in  the  Union  must 
in  turn  be  ready  to  be  called  to  service  for  the  Union 
by  his  own  government,  just  as  he  is  ready  now  to 
be  called  to  the  service  of  his  government  itself. 
Though  the  armed  force  of  the  Union  of  Nations 
may  normally  be  a  voluntary  body  of  professional 
soldiers,  in  time  of  need  the  Union  must  be  in  a 
position  to  raise  a  force  large  enough  to  prevent  ag- 
gression. And  that  means  that  every  member  nation 
must  agree  to  give  up  one  of  its  "sovereign"  powers 
— the  power  to  declare  war — and  bind  itself  besides 
to  raise  troops  on  call  for  the  Union  of  Nations.  Of 
course  it  is  a  large  order.  Equally  of  course,  it  can 
be  fulfilled. 

Peace  on  this  basis  seems,  indeed,  much  nearer 
now  than  ever  before.  The  Moscow  Conference  pro- 
duced the  ground  plans  for  an  international  organiza- 
tion which  shall  have  the  power  and  the  duty  to 
amass  a  force  sufficient  to  prevent  aggressive  war. 
Hope  rises  high  that  nothing  will  prevent  these  plans 
from  bearing  fruit.  The  overwhelming  vote  recorded 
in  our  Senate  for  the  Moscow  statement  on  this 
point  is  witness  to  a  mounting  sense  that  national 
rights  and  national  interests  are  not  the  only  stand- 
ards for  a  judgment  on  a  nation's  action. 

But  the  question  of  national  sovereignty  is  even 
yet  not  altogether  settled,  and  it  may  still  rise  to 
haunt  the  counsels  of  the  world.  What  is  the  reason- 
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ing  of  those  who  see  in  peace  a  greater  good  than  the 
unlimited  freedom  of  any  nation  to  pursue  its  own 
interests? 

Nations,  like  people,  can  enjoy  some  of  the  larger 
goods  of  life  only  if  they  will  work  together  to 
make  them  a  common  possession.  Peace  is  the  first 
and  greatest  of  these  goods.  The  nations  which  unite 
to  guarantee  a  common  peace  may  indeed  be  regarded 
as  equal  and  as  sovereign,  and  so  long  as  they  keep 
the  peace  by  reasonable  means  their  equal  sover- 
eignty may  never  need  to  come  in  question.  Yet  if 
sovereignty  implies  the  right  to  secede  from  the 
Union  of  Nations  for  purposes  of  aggression  and  to 
make  such  secession  good  by  arms,  even  the  claims 
of  national  sovereignty  must  be  denied.  Law,  made 
by  nations,  must  supplant  the  will  of  any  nation 
when  that  will  is  will  to  war.  In  this  respect,  at 
least,  the  will  of  the  world  must  stand  above  the  will 
of  any  people  of  the  world. 

Is  peace,  then,  so  valuable  that  even  a  great,  free, 
prosperous  country  like  our  own  can  afford  to  place 
it  above  its  treasured  sovereignty,  hard  won  in  the 
beginning  and  confirmed  by  sacrifice  through  many 
years?  Before  admitting  that  there  is  in  sovereignty 
a  good  too  great  to  sacrifice  for  peace,  we  might  look 
squarely  for  a  moment  at  the  consequences  of  per- 
mitting sovereignty  to  stand  inviolate.  Whether  or 
not  there  has  ever  been  a  "good"  war,  or  can  ever 
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be  another,  is  not  the  question  at  issue.  The  citizens 
of  any  nation  are  free  to  read  their  own  history  to 
find  out  if  their  nation  has  waged  only  "good"  wars. 
The  question  concerns  only  the  advisability  of  limit- 
ing sovereignty  so  that  every  nation,  the  good  as  well 
as  the  bad,  shall  be  compelled  to  abide  by  law  and 
submit  its  international  claims  to  international  justice 
without  resort  to  arms.  If  sovereignty  is  not  so  lim- 
ited, of  course  any  war,  for  any  end,  remains  a  possi- 
bility. 

But  if  international  war  is  to  become  impossible, 
what  about  the  right  of  revolution?  Our  own  country 
was  born  in  revolution,  yet  defeated  an  attempt  at 
revolution  within  itself  in  the  Civil  War.  Revolutions, 
like  other  wars,  it  must  be  granted,  may  be  either 
good  or  bad  j  yet  many  a  conscientious  citizen  may  be 
troubled  by  the  thought  that  the  denial  of  the  sov- 
ereign right  to  secede  from  an  international  union 
may  lead  to  an  international  tyranny.  To  revolt 
against  that  would  certainly  be  righteous.  Should 
such  righteousness  be  made  impossible? 

The  answer  to  this  question  lies  first  in  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  the  Union — to  prevent  the  conquest 
of  any  nation  by  any  other  nation.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  Union  would  step  in  to  prevent  seces- 
sion or  revolution  within  a  nation.  It  would  seek  to 
prevent  an  internal  revolt  from  becoming  a  world 
war.  It  would  provide  constitutional  means  for  set- 
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tling  difficulties  which  threatened  to  transcend  na- 
tional boundaries.  There  would  be  nothing  easy  about 
this,  of  course  j  but  no  one  supposes  that  keeping  the 
peace  of  the  world  can  ever  be  a  simple  task.  The 
main  effort  of  the  Union  would  be  to  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  weapons  and  manpower  for  any  war 
of  conquest.  Nor  would  adherence  to  the  Union  of 
Nations  or  withdrawal  from  membership  in  it  be  a 
matter  of  compulsion  or  a  cause  for  suspicion,  unless 
it  were  to  be  or  become  the  evidence  that  the  nations 
concerned  intended  to  embark  upon  aggressive  war- 
fare. Again,  the  issues  involved  would  often  be  of 
enormous  difficulty  j  yet  concentration  on  the  clear 
purpose  of  the  Union  should  make  it  possible  to  pre- 
vent a  repetition  of  what  happened  when  Japan  with- 
drew from  the  League  of  Nations  with  the  bold  and 
truculent  assertion  of  its  right  to  carry  conquest  into 
Manchuria.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Second 
World  War.  No  third  world  war  need  start  that  way. 
There  can  be  nothing  tyrannical  in  any  action  neces- 
sary to  prevent  it. 

A  second  answer  to  the  question  concerning  revo- 
lution lies  in  the  fact  that  there  are  now  new  ways 
toward  justice  in  the  world.  It  is  not  possible  any 
longer  to  carry  out  a  revolt  against  injustice  by  using 
force  to  its  full  extent.  Armed  power  has  escaped 
from  the  hands  of  the  citizen  with  a  grievance.  He 
cannot  invite  his  fellow  sufferers  to  "spring  to  arms." 
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Planes  and  tanks  are  not  fowling  pieces  or  pitch- 
forks. But  the  very  character  of  mechanized  warfare 
strengthens  the  urge  to  make  law,  education,  and 
public  service  stronger  means  toward  human  good 
and  to  give  to  minorities  full  rights  and  ample  op- 
portunity to  plead  their  causes.  Revolutions  are  likely 
to  be  less  and  less  necessary.  This  is  undoubtedly  an 
optimistic  attitude  to  express,  but  it  takes  account  of 
facts  that  are  as  real  and  potent  as  the  armaments  of 
modern  war.  What  we  have  to  beware  of  within  any 
single  nation  is  the  accumulation  of  power  in  any 
separate  or  privileged  group,  including  the  military 
group. 

The  question  of  revolution  is  in  the  end  an  internal 
question  for  each  nation.  The  Union  of  Nations  will 
be  no  tyrant,  for  it  will  not  be  set  up  to  run  the  world 
but  only  to  keep  it  out  of  war  and  to  help  the  nations 
to  avoid  the  roads  that  lead  to  war.  For  the  world 
as  a  whole  the  important  thing  is  to  see  that  war  as  an 
instrument  of  national  policy  between  any  nation  and 
its  neighbors  is  exactly  what  it  has  at  last  become — 
the  gateway  and  the  path  to  world-wide  conflict  and 
disaster. 

There  are  two  great  basic  arguments  for  placing 
peace  above  the  national  right  to  undertake  an  exter- 
nal war.  Both  are  almost  universally  familiar.  The 
first  concerns  the  effect  of  a  modern  war  on  civilized 
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life  in  general:  let  a  war  start  between  nations  and 
the  whole  world  will  be  drawn  into  its  destructive 
vortex.  The  second  concerns  the  tragedy  o£  individ- 
ual pain  and  death  which  modern  warfare  spreads  to 
millions. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  United  States  Army  film 
called  "Prelude  to  War"  must  have  been  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  historic  scene  in  the  League  of  Nations 
Assembly  in  which  Haile  Selassie,  Emperor  of  Ethi- 
opia^  appealed  for  help  against  Mussolini.  He  told 
the  delegates  that  failure  to  prevent  the  Fascist  ag- 
gression would  lead  to  the  downfall  of  Western  civi- 
lization. Only  the  sacrifice  of  millions  of  precious 
lives  has  avoided  that  doom. 

Think  next,  for  a  moment,  of  one  boy's  life 
snuffed  out  by  some  murderous  weapon  in  this  war, 
when  that  boy  might 

" — have  tasted  girl's  love  and  been  stung 
By  the  old  starry  griefs  and  mystic  joys 
Now  the  spring  nights  come  on — " 

And  if  among  such  lives  were  many,  as  is  certainly 
the  case,  which  would  have  blessed  us  with  discov- 
eries or  inventions,  or  with  poetry  or  eloquence  or 
leadership — and  now  that  infinitely  delicate  complex 
of  sinews,  flesh,  and  nerves  which  could  have  been 
creative  and  beneficial  has  become  a  tortured  mass 
of  pain,  escaping  only  when  at  last  it  lies  inert — can 
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there  be  patience  any  longer  with  the  despicable  nar- 
rowness of  national  ambition  leading  on  to  war?  Our 
own  youth,  England's,  Russia's — Germany's,  too, 
Japan's,  and  Italy's — have  been  spent  in  thousands 
upon  thousands  for  a  madness  that  has  no  human 
purpose  and  in  which  they  did  not  share. 

It  is  the  isolationists,  and  all  who  will  not  look 
beyond  the  nation  for  their  final  good,  who  will  have 
to  answer  for  it  if  now  the  crime  of  war  is  not  to  be 
forever  crushed.  But  the  peoples  of  all  nations  must 
repudiate  the  leadership  which  would  suffer  wars,  if 
wars  are  no  longer  to  remain  the  blackest  shadow 
over  human  history:  the  common* man  can  work  his 
own  deliverance  if  he  will. 

To  be  taxed  for  a  Union  of  Nations  j  to  agree  that 
his  own  nation  shall  give  up  at  least  one  "sovereign" 
power  J  to  submit  to  conscription  into  the  armed 
forces  of  the  world  government  if  need  be — these  are 
three  things  in  common  for  common  men  to  do,  the 
world  over,  if  they  desire  world  peace. 

No  one  will  get  an  opportunity  to  do  these  things 
unless  the  four  Great  Powers,  when  they  make  the 
peace — or  soon  enough  thereafter,  while  the  memory 
of  this  war  is  fresh — establish  the  Union  of  Nations  j 
but  the  continuance  of  the  Union  will  require,  like 
the  continuance  of  any  government,  the  acceptance 
and  approval  of  most  people  most  of  the  time.  Hence, 
for  peace  alone,  if  for  nothing  more,  the  world  gov- 
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ernment  must  be  made  a  reality  to  the  people  it 
serves — which  means,  in  the  end,  to  everybody. 

Among  the  many  possible  ways  in  which  this  could 
be  done,  some  are  obvious. 

The  world  tax  could  be  collected  by  the  smallest 
and  most  local  taxing  authorities  and  forwarded 
through  the  nations  which  are  members  of  the  Union. 
It  could  be  as  universal  as  any  tax  in  each  co-oper- 
ating nation  j  and  as  a  separate,  new  tax  it  could  be 
made  as  equitable  as  the  best  tax  theory  dictates.  Tax 
experts  may  condemn  this  suggestion  out  of  hand, 
and  admittedly  it  involves  complications  j  but  one  can 
imagine  forms  and  procedures  for  the  collection  of 
this  special  tax  which  would  be  in  themselves  vivid 
reminders  of  the  existence,  purpose,  and  value  of  the 
Union.  The  publicity  experts  ought  to  persuade  the 
tax  experts  that  it  would  pay  to  think  out  a  scheme 
which  would  make  this  tax  Everyman's  Tax!  If  it 
were  made  really  universal,  the  burden  on  any  one 
taxpayer  would  be  very  light.  A  peace  tax  would  be 
but  a  fraction  of  the  taxes  all  of  us  are  paying  now 
for  war.  But  although  the  economic  gain  would  be 
enormous,  it  is  the  moral  effect  of  direct  payment 
that  is  important. 

Let  us  suppose,  besides,  that  there  is  to  be  an 
International  Post  Office,  issuing  its  own  stamps,  on 
sale  through  national  post  offices  j  let  us  suppose  that 
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some  form  of  international  coinage  can  be  made  legal 
tender  through  national  treasuries,  at  least  for  desig- 
nated purposes  J  let  us  assume  that  the  Union  of  Na- 
tions would  have  its  own  flag  and  other  insignia  and 
that  these  would  be  widely  shown  in  designated  ways 
and  on  special  occasions.  All  this  would  bring  the  fact 
of  the  new  world  organization  home  to  the  individual 
human  beings  who  must,  in  the  last  analysis,  protect 
it  from  the  failure  that  overtook  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. No  doubt  there  are  other  ways,  on  this  same 
level,  of  making  the  world  state  a  reality  in  the  lives 
of  men. 

But  these  are  mild  and  minor  ways  in  which  to 
pay  the  price  of  peace,  if  peace  is  what  men  really 
want.  There  is  a  natural  possibility  of  a  sterner  sort. 

Would  he  be  overbold  who  would  suggest  a  period 
of  compulsory  training — under  national  control,  but 
uniform,  by  agreement,  from  nation  to  nation — in 
preparation  for  possible  service  in  the  international 
Armed  Force?  Against  any  such  proposal  the  cry  will 
go  up  at  once  that  this  is  militarism  and  would  keep 
alive  the  idea  of  war.  Actually  it  would  seem  far 
less  likely  that  wars  of  aggression  would  thus  be  en- 
couraged than  that  they  would  be  thus  prevented, 
and  the  incidental  advantages  would  far  outweigh 
the  dangers  and  the  disadvantages  of  the  proposed 
action.  The  reasons  for  thinking  so  can  be  stated 
simply. 
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If  wars  are  to  be  prevented  at  all,  there  must  be 
some  agreement  as  to  the  size  and  character  of  na- 
tional armaments.  Complete  disarmament  is  as  im- 
possible as  a  return  to  nature,  and  in  any  case  the 
way  of  disarmament  has  been  tried  and  found  want- 
ing. Not  for  a  long  time  will  any  nation,  great  or 
small,  trust  to  lack  of  defense  as  a  protection  against 
aggression,  at  any  rate  while  there  is  still  no  central 
power  to  which  it  has  been  able  in  several  crises  to 
make  successful  appeal.  But  if  it  were  agreed  that 
national  military  expenditures  are  to  be  moderate 
and  proportionate  to  strategic  defensive  need  (here 
technical  military  issues  arise  on  which  no  layman 
can  possibly  pronounce,  yet  which,  to  the  layman,  do 
not  seem  impossible  to  meet)  j  and  if  it  were  then 
further  agreed  that  uniform  national  training  of  lim- 
ited duration  is  to  be  conducted  nationally  but  with 
the  co-operation  of  officers  of  the  International 
Armed  Force,  would  not  the  total  effect  make  for  a 
personal  and  national  sense  of  security?  And  would 
there  not  be  major  human  values  in  the  undertaking 
in  addition? 

Imagine  a  nine-months  universal  training  period  in 
which  all  youths — ^girls  as  well  as  boys — ^were  con- 
stantly reminded  that  the  object  in  view  is  both  na- 
tional defense  and  international  peace.  Who  can  esti- 
mate the  moral  and  educational  effects  of  such  an 
experience  for  the  young  of  all  nations?  Every  cir- 
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cumstance,  every  precept,  every  item  of  discipline 
would  be  based  on  the  idea  of  making  aggressive  war 
impossible.  If  the  flag  of  the  Union  of  Nations  flew 
over  each  training  center,  along  with  the  national 
flag,  and  if  this  were  symbolic  of  the  whole  process — 
citations  for  excellence  and  certificates  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  course  being  issued,  for  example,  by 
joint  authority  of  the  nation  and  the  Union  of  Na- 
tions, and  conferred  with  due  ceremony  by  officers 
in  the  uniforms  of  these  two  co-operating  govern- 
ments— could  any  group  so  trained  harbor  among  its 
members  many  jingoes,  imperialists,  or  isolationists? 
The  argument  for  universal  compulsory  service 
of  some  kind  has  often  been  made,  never  better,  in 
the  name  of  peace,  than  by  William  James  in  his 
essay,  "The  Moral  Equivalent  of  War,"  written  in 
1 9 10.  James  suggested  conscription  for  constructive 
work,  not  for  military  service,  but  he  was  looking 
very  far  ahead.  If  and  when  necessity  for  maintain- 
ing an  International  Armed  Force  for  defense  against 
aggression  wanes  or  disappears,  the  military  char- 
acter of  the  universal  training  period  would  naturally 
change.  Even  from  the  beginning,  of  course,  the 
program  might  have  scholastic  features  and  be  ad- 
justed to  national  educational  systems.  At  the  present 
juncture  the  proposal  here  briefly  presented  suits  the 
circumstances  of  the  stage  in  human  history  to  which 
we  have  come.  It  is  not  the  one  thing  needful  j  but  it 
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would  be  a  feasible  part  of  a  working  international 
order,  and  certainly  it  would  be  an  eflFective  means 
for  making  national  and  international  citizenship  an 
intimate  and  a  prized  possession. 

The  State  of  Georgia  has  just  made  the  voting  age 
eighteen,  mainly  on  the  ground  that  those  who  can 
be  conscripted  to  fight  should  be  given  the  right  to 
vote.  Good  citizenship,  however,  is  a  matter  not 
merely  of  age  but  of  experience  and  training,  and 
there  have  been  responsible  proposals  that  the  right 
to  vote  be  made  to  depend  on  really  serious  tests  of 
intellectual  ability  and  moral  integrity.  Successful 
completion  of  a  national  and  international  compul- 
sory training  program  would  be  a  fair  prerequisite 
to  the  suffrage  J  and  graduation  from  the  program 
might  be  made  the  occasion  for  accepting  into  civil 
rights,  by  duly  constituted  civil  authorities,  those 
young  men  and  women  who  had  shown  their  fitness 
in  the  process.  The  idea  that  anyone  is  ready  for  citi- 
zenship merely  because  he  has  reached  the  age  of 
eighteen  would  thus  appear  for  what  it  is — a  step 
toward  making  democracy  an  absurdity. 

One  thing  at  least  is  certain,  and  it  can  be  proved 
by  the  witness  of  a  multitude  of  young  men  and 
women  now  in  the  armed  services  of  the  United 
States:  there  is  a  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual 
benefit  in  universal  training,  when  it  is  intelligently 
carried  out,  which  is  different  from  anything  pro- 
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vided  in  homes  or  schools,  and  in  its  proper  time  and 
place,  superior.  If  it  could  be  bound  inseparably  to 
a  universal  human  good — the  keeping  of  the  peace 
of  the  world — ^what  a  consummation  of  long-deferred 
hopes  might  be  achieved!  Then  surely  the  interna- 
tional purpose  to  make  peace  a  permanent  condition 
of  life  would  touch  productively  the  life  of  every 
individual.  The  testing  of  his  fitness  to  serve  that 
purpose  would  be  a  peak  in  the  journey  of  life  for 
every  human  being,  lying  before  him  in  his  child- 
hood, surmounted  as  a  part  of  his  maturing,  kept  in 
his  memory  as  he  plans  the  rearing  of  his  own  chil- 
dren. 

The  defects  of  all  human  institutions  would  of 
course  appear  in  this  one.  It  too  would  become  caked 
in  its  own  customs  and  stand  at  times  in  need  of 
renovation  and  reform.  The  tremendous  spur  of  war 
would  be  lacking,  by  virtue  of  the  very  fact  that  the 
program  would  endure  only  if  it  helped  to  keep 
great  wars  in  the  limbo  of  forgotten  things.  Yet  is  it 
beyond  the  leadership  of  men  to  make  peace  a  living 
challenge  to  the  vigor  of  youth  by  conducting  a 
period  of  training  in  which  they  are  all  held  equal 
and  all  steadied  and  made  strong  before  the  simple 
majesty  of  this  common  human  good? 

Do  these  proposed  invasions  of  our  private  lives 
seem  doubtful  or  impossible,  perhaps  preposterous? 
Let  those  who  think  so  ask  themselves:  Are  they  not, 
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in  their  substance,  already  common  and  familiar? 
Would  they  not  easily  become  habitual?  Is  not  their 
purpose  clear  upon  the  face  of  them?  Would  they 
not  readily  appeal  to  all  who  honestly  and  deeply 
care  about  the  great  experiment  of  making  peace  the 
fixed  condition  of  all  human  action?  Taxes  are  no 
new  thing.  Flags,  ceremonies,  stamps,  and  coins  are 
parts  of  universal  custom.  Compulsory  service  has 
become  acceptable,  just  as  compulsory  schooling  is, 
even  in  free  America  and  Britain.  A  temporary  period 
of  national-international  training  would  be  no  sacri- 
fice of  freedom,  considering  that  its  very  aim  would 
be  to  make  secure  the  freedom  no  one  could  so  cer- 
tainly enjoy  without  it.  The  only  novelty  is  in  the 
partial  attachment  of  these  opportunities  and  duties 
to  a  government  no  longer  limited  and  separate  but 
universal,  common,  human. 

That  government  would  have  no  primary  aim  or 
reason  for  existence  but  to  keep  the  world  at  peace, 
mainly  by  making  war  a  bad  investment,  partly  by 
helping  men  and  nations  to  survive  and  prosper  with- 
out war.  Those  who  dismiss  these  propositions  lightly, 
or  deride  them,  must  be  cherishing  the  hope  that 
men  can  be  converted  to  the  ways  of  peace  by  some 
religious  impulse,  or  else,  the  other  way,  that  men 
are  too  shortsighted  and  intent  on  present  gains  to 
care  about  the  wars  their  children  and  their  chil- 
dren's children  will  be  forced  to  fight.  "Peace  in  our 
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time"  .  .  .?  Who  were  the  realists,  those  who  argued 
for  a  stronger  League  of  Nations  or  those  who  "kept 
us  out  of  war"?  Is  it  not  better  to  be  "starry-eyed" 
than  blind? 

Men  may  not  build  a  happier,  more  tolerant,  wiser, 
nobler  life  at  once,  or  very  soon,  even  with  peace. 
But  clearly  they  can  have  no  chance  at  all  to  do  so 
anywhere,  not  in  any  nation,  however  favored,  not 
at  very  best  beyond  one  fleeting  generation,  if  they 
cannot  cease  from  living  under  constant  threat  of 
war.  Wars  are  not  local  any  longer.  Life  is  not  local. 
We  know  these  things.  The  airplane  and  the  radio 
make  them  evident,  even  in  the  advertisements  in 
our  magazines.  Can  we  not  act  accordingly?  What 
do  we  really  want?  The  greatest  human  effort,  par- 
ticularly in  the  building-up  of  private  fortunes,  runs 
into  dust  and  ashes,  goes  down  the  path  of  glory  to 
the  grave,  and  comes  to  emptiness,  unless  we  have 
the  wisdom  so  to  guide  it  that  it  gets  caught  up  and 
tempered  into  an  advancing  common  good,  the  very 
root  and  soil  of  which  is  lasting  peace. 

So  peace  comes  first.  And  the  keeping  of  the  peace 
suggests  enough  to  do  in  common  to  make  it  seem 
reasonable  to  stop  with  that,  when  one  is  thinking  of 
the  things  that  men  can  do  together.  What  else 
would  they  have  time  or  energy  or  talent  to  do?  But 
other  things  do  suggest  themselves,  and  not  merely 
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as  matters  of  choice  or  as  nice  things  to  do  if  we 
could,  but  as  necessities.  If  they  are  in  fact  necessary 
to  be  done,  and  by  the  common  action  of  ordinary 
folks,  our  analysis  ought  to  make  it  plain  that  they 
do  not  demand  more  time  or  more  ability  than  ordi- 
nary folks  possess. 

If  peace  is  not  to  be  a  barren  ground  which  men 
will  abandon  shortly  as  unprofitable,  it  must  be  culti- 
vated in  ways  that  will  yield  fruits  which  men  will 
value.  Or,  to  put  it  without  metaphor,  if  world  peace 
does  not  better  the  lot  of  enough  people  all  over  the 
world,  it  will  take  too  much  coercion  on  the  part  of 
the  rest  of  mankind  to  maintain  it.  If  peace  is  all  a 
world  government  has  to  offer  j  and  if  peace  is  used 
by  nations,  or  by  classes,  or  by  special  groups  in  many 
places,  to  submerge  or  keep  submerged  any  consid- 
erable numbers  of  men,  and  in  ways  they  can  right- 
eously resent  J  or  if,  indeed,  peace  does  not  open,, 
on  the  whole,  more  opportunities  than  most  men  had 
without  it — then  the  world  government  which  alone 
can  ensure  peace  will  face  rebellions  and  secessions 
and  defections  too  many  to  endure.  In  short,  a  world 
government,  if  it  is  to  achieve  its  first  and  major  aim 
of  peace,  must  at  least  facilitate  social  justice,  tend 
to  make  life  more  interesting  and  rewarding,  and 
promote  a  higher  general  standard  of  living.  It  must 
not  stand  in  the  way  of  the  other  three  freedoms 
while  it  sustains  freedom  from  fear  3  and  it  ought  to 
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aid  and  abet  the  forces  all  over  the  earth  that  are 
seeking  the  improvement  of  the  common  lot.  Those 
who  are  most  opposed  to  a  Union  of  Nations  now 
would  find  a  new  and  forceful  argument  against  it  if 
it  began  and  continued  as  a  purely  military  alliance. 
It  is  important,  however,  to  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween what  men  can  do  in  common  by  supporting  a 
world  government  for  the  purpose  of  peace  and  what 
they  can  do  in  common,  through  that  government  or 
otherwise,  for  their  own  advancement.  With  respect 
to  crime,  government  is  power  j  it  uses  force  j  it  com- 
mands j  and  aggressive  war  is  crime  on  a  world  scale. 
So  a  world  government  intended  to  stop  aggressive 
war  would  be  the  Vigilance  Committee  of  the  Human 
Race,  set  up  and  armed  against  the  Bad  Men  of  the 
world,  the  national  gangsters.  In  a  settled  society, 
however,  government  does  more  than  prevent  horse 
stealing  or  the  shooting-up  of  the  town,  and  men 
combine  outside  of  government  for  many  ends  be- 
yond security.  But  the  essence  of  these  other  actions, 
whether  by  governments  or  by  voluntary  organiza- 
tions, is  different.  It  is  no  longer  the  direction  of  the 
common  purpose,  with  all  the  power  it  implies, 
against  those  who  have  stepped  outside  the  pale  of 
the  law  J  it  is  no  longer  negative  and  defensive  j  it  is 
positive  and  has  in  view  the  enlargement  of  life  for 
the  community  and  the  individual.  This  means  that 
organized  action  which  looks  beyond  the  suppression 
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of  evil  must  be  liberating,  inciting,  stimulating,  not 
repressive.  In  general,  it  must  serve  rather  than  com- 
mand. 

Of  course  a  distinction  of  this  sort  cannot  be  pressed 
too  far.  Education,  for  instance,  is  a  liberating  proc- 
ess j  but  once  it  has  been  agreed  that  provision  for 
education  is  not  to  be  left  to  private  exertions  but 
guaranteed  to  all  by  common  action,  compulsion  en- 
ters into  the  process.  We  get  public  schools  and  com- 
pulsory attendance  laws.  Anything  that  is  done  by 
law  is  certain  to  involve  compelling  some  good  citi- 
zen, somewhere,  to  do  something  he  does  not  wish 
to  do  or  to  do  it  in  some  way  he  does  not  approve 
of.  Associated  action  of  any  kind  is  likely  to  mean 
prodding  some  people  to  do  what  they  would  not  do 
if  left  to  themselves.  In  eflFect,  it  often  imposes  the 
will  of  the  group  on  the  will  of  the  individual.  Fur- 
ther, there  is  a  regulatory  character  about  many  gov- 
ernmental actions  and  even  about  actions  by  voluntary 
groups,  such  as  conservation  societies,  which  comes  to 
the  same  thing.  In  the  name  of  the  common  good  the 
individual  is  forced  to  act  or  refrain  from  acting  as 
he  would  not  otherwise  act  or  refrain.  All  this  is 
obvious  enough.  The  point  in  question  is  not  whether 
the  advancement  of  the  common  good  shall  never 
mean  compelling  anyone  to  do  or  not  to  do  any  par- 
ticular thing,  but  whether,  in  the  large,  there  are 
things  to  do  in  common  for  the  common  good,  on  a 
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world  scale,  which  can  be  handled  with  a  minimum 
of  compulsion  and  a  maximum  of  persuasion.  A 
union  of  force  is  necessary  for  peace.  What  unity  for 
the  facilitating  of  life,  the  release  of  human  energies, 
and  the  improvement  and  satisfaction  of  common 
wants  is  desirable  and  possible? 

Just  here  it  may  be  well  to  press  further  in  the 
analysis  of  the  idea  of  freedom.  When  we  fight  for 
freedom  or  work  for  it,  what  is  it  we  are  after? 

Everyone  agrees  that  freedom  is  not  mere  absence 
of  restraint.  No  doubt  the  normal  human  being  wants 
at  times  the  opportunity  to  do  exactly  what  he  likes 
— to  do  nothing  at  all,  if  he  pleases.  But  this  is  a 
momentary  matter,  a  matter  of  relief  j  it  does  not 
define  the  freedom  men  desire  for  their  lives.  For 
most  people  a  free  life  would  be  a  life  which  pro- 
vides opportunities  for  action,  expression,  and 
achievement  J  and  it  has  long  been  recognized  that 
justice  is  dependent,  as  Plato  insisted,  on  social  ar- 
rangements which  make  suitable  opportunity  for 
effective  action  the  continued  privilege  of  every  citi- 
zen. Justice,  however,  can  be  viewed  from  without 
and  as  a  general  condition  which  has  to  be  imposed 
on  the  individual  by  authority.  Then  justice  will  as- 
sign to  every  man  his  most  appropriate  sphere  of 
action,  but  his  freedom  and  his  personal  sense  of 
being  the  determining  agent  in  the  choice  of  what  he 
has  to  do  will  be  defeated.  Freedom  means  more  than 
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having  something  suitable  to  do.  It  means  accepting 
the  challenge  of  circumstances  and  one's  own  powers 
and  exercising  the  courage  to  act  constructively  within 
the  given  conditions.  When  the  collective  life  per- 
mits the  courage  for  constructive  action  to  rise  high 
in  every  individual,  yet  keeps  it  from  becoming  wild, 
disruptive,  and  rebellious,  justice  is  served  through 
freedom  J  for  then  men  work  together  at  the  tasks 
they  freely  choose,  and  all  these  tasks  are  suited  to 
the  powers  of  those  who  do  them  and  are  parts  of 
an  inclusive  common  whole. 

Any  such  state  of  affairs  is  admittedly  an  ideal,  to 
which  practice  can  approach  only  more  or  less  re- 
motely. An  ideal  for  the  free  life,  a  vision  as  to 
what  it  may  be  and  what  it  requires,  is  nevertheless 
of  immense  importance,  for  it  provides  a  direction 
for  effort  and  a  criterion  for  success.  In  the  ideal 
of  freedom  here  suggested  it  may  be  noted  that  there 
are  two  major  elements  or  factors — the  individual, 
with  his  own  capacities,  interests,  limitations,  likes 
and  dislikes,  ambitions,  and  constraints  j  and  the  com- 
mon shape  of  things  which  may  be  created  or  con- 
structed by  the  united  and  co-operative  work  of  many 
individuals. 

Freedom  escapes  us  when  we  seek  it  in  the  indi- 
vidual life  alone.  Each  individual,  separately  consid- 
ered, gains  or  loses,  survives  or  perishes,  grasps  at 
a  private  happiness  or  suffers  private  painj  and  the 
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freedom  of  a  separate  individual  life  can  be  defined 
only  in  the  limited  terms  of  drives  and  urges  that  are 
common  to  both  men  and  other  animals.  Men  are 
free  in  a  human  sense  not  when  they  react  to  stimuli 
as  animals  react  but  when  they  act  with  reasoned  pur- 
pose toward  remoter  ends  than  animals  can  under- 
stand. They  are  fully  free  only  when  they  fit  their 
lives  into  a  pattern  of  constructive  social  action  which 
they  hold  valuable  for  themselves  and  others,  and 
thus  willingly  adopt  and  serve. 

This  living  power  of  man  to  work  constructively 
is  the  central  fact  of  the  universe,  at  least  from 
the  standpoint  of  human  knowledge.  Is  there  any- 
thing in  lower  forms  of  existence  to  which  this  power 
can  be  compared?  An  insect  buzzing  in  the  sun  has 
freedom  of  action  up  to  a  point,  but  it  can  neither 
study  the  conditions  of  its  life  nor  improve  upon 
them.  The  distinctive  human  ability  to  do  just  this 
is  clearly  what  we  mean  when  we  talk  about  purpose 
and  reason  in  the  life  of  men.  The  most  desirable 
form  of  human  freedom  has  no  other  seat  or  source. 
Tyranny  is  an  offense  against  God  because  it  treats 
men,  not  in  His  image,  as  creative,  but  as  machines 
to  be  operated  from  without  or  as  dead  things  to  be 
used  according  to  some  other  man's  design.  The  basic 
problem  of  social  policy  or  concerted  action  among 
men  is  how  to  stir,  invigorate,  and  open  paths  for  the 
power  of  the  individual  human  being  to  remake  the 
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world  he  lives  in — and  to  some  extent,  himself — for 
social  ends. 

Thus  there  is  something  more  than  the  idea  of 
power  in  the  concept  of  human  liberty.  It  is  not  every 
burst  of  energy,  nor  any  wild  outpouring  of  expres- 
sive vigor,  that  is  commended  to  us  by  the  notion 
of  a  free  life  among  rational  beings.  The  Hitlers 
and  Napoleons  and  Alexanders  have  abounding  and 
unbridled  force  within  them,  and  they  call  it  forth 
in  others:  but  they  never  call  it  forth  in  all,  accord- 
ing to  the  measure  in  which  each  one  stands  possessed 
of  it  J  nor  does  the  end  for  which  they  use  it  meet 
the  deep  demand  for  harmonizing  and  uniting  all  the 
eager,  driving,  cutting,  and  contriving  urges  in  our 
hearts  and  minds.  Action,  growth,  expression  are  not 
their  own  excuse  nor  their  own  object.  If  activity 
makes  no  pattern,  if  patterns  are  not  fitted  and  refit- 
ted into  larger  unities  and  uses,  there  is  in  conscious 
living  nothing  more  than  what  was  in  the  ooze  where 
life  began — a  maggoty  confusion,  stirring  but  not 
formed  or  forming,  careless  of  consequences,  blind. 
The  vision  which  can  finally  command  the  steady 
and  unflagging  zeal  of  men  must  have  the  tang  and 
color  of  activity  J  it  must  be  varied,  changing,  chal- 
lenging j  and  yet  it  must  have  some  design  beyond 
the  ragged  shif tings  of  unreasoned  willfulness:  a  liv- 
ing order,  neither  dead  nor  formless,  living  but  not 
breathless  nor  excessive,  including  and  encouraging 
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all  human  energies,  yet  not  regardless  of  the  ways  in 
which  life  seeks  and  may  be  helped  to  seek  the  char- 
acter and  loveliness  and  meaning  it  demands  and 
lacks. 

The  vision  may  be  phrased  in  many  waysj  essen- 
tially it  is  a  matter  of  religion.  There  is  a  sentence 
in  A.  N.  Whitehead's  book  Adventures  of  Ideas 
which  gives  it  a  peculiar  vividness.  Whitehead  speaks 
of  the  activities  of  men — in  all  their  infinite  complex- 
ity, but  as  conducted  in  a  civilized  society — as 
"weaving  a  texture  of  persuasive  beauty  analogous  to 
the  delicate  splendor  of  nature." 

If  these  ideas  are  valid,  they  provide  a  general 
framework  for  considering  what  men  may  do  in  com- 
mon for  the  common  good,  outside  of  those  compul- 
sions which  are  needed  to  prevent  disturbance  of  the 
peace.  If  freedom  lies  in  working  constructively  with 
others  for  the  improvement  of  life,  then  no  one  can 
be  free  whose  life  is  spent  in  fighting  to  survive. 
Keeping  the  wolf  from  the  door  may  be  necessary  j 
it  may  be  a  dutyj  it  may  be  exciting.  It  does  not  give 
us  a  picture  of  what  human  freedom  means  or  con- 
sists of.  Grinding  poverty  makes  a  free  life  impos- 
sible, except  for  persons  of  unusual  power,  courage, 
and  intelligence.  Nor  can  freedom  show  itself  to 
advantage  except  as  it  is  shown  by  many  persons 
working  together.  A  rich  man  showering  advantages 
on  a  stolid  and  apathetic  community  may  be  working 
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creatively  within  the  limits  of  his  own  vision,  but  the 
freedom  of  his  action  has  no  social  scope  or  confirma- 
tion. There  is  something  in  the  fully  developed  con- 
ception of  free  human  living  which  calls  for  the 
give-and-take  of  community  effort,  for  participation, 
leadership,  debate,  the  democratic  process.  Thus  our 
analysis  suggests  two  major  ways  for  men  to  help 
one  another  to  be  free. 

One  of  these  is  to  gain  for  everyone — all  nations, 
classes,  individuals — the  fairest  possible  chance  to 
make  constructive  use  of  the  material  resources  of 
the  earth.  This  means  the  banishment  of  poverty. 
The  other  is  to  work  toward  patterns  of  good  living 
in  communities  of  various  kinds  and  help  to  spread 
them,  through  associated  effort. 

The  first  task  in  the  business  of  humanity  being 
peace,  the  second  is  to  banish  crippling  and  deform- 
ing poverty  from  the  world. 

No  doubt  there  will  be  disagreement  for  decades 
about  President  Roosevelt's  Four  Freedoms  5  and 
freedom  from  want  will  probably  be  the  chief  battle- 
ground. Freedom  from  fear  is  much  easier  to  plan 
for.  A  plan  to  free  men  from  want  involves  every 
debatable  issue  in  the  "dismal  science"  of  economics  j 
and  the  doctors  there,  not  to  mention  the  business- 
men, are  in  violent  disagreement.  Their  differences 
are  legion;  they  run  from  such  superficial  matters  as 
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the  name  of  the  units  of  a  basic  international  money 
— whether  "bancor"  or  "unitas" — to  such  fundamen- 
tal questions  as  the  role  of  government  in  preventing 
unemployment.  Again  the  common  man — and  in  this 
case  most  of  his  elected  representatives,  certainly  the 
common  Congressman — is  at  the  mercy  of  the  ex- 
perts. Since  the  experts  contradict  one  another,  the 
result  is  largely  a  matter  of  politics.  The  common 
man  can  only  do  his  best  and  watch  patiently  that 
process  of  trial  and  error  which  is  history.  Yet  this 
is  not  altogether  helplessness  j  for,  as  with  peace,  the 
public  can  at  least  fuss — and  put  pressure  on  govern- 
ments, including  any  existent  world  government,  to 
substitute  economic  world  co-operation  and  world  jus- 
tice for  economic  competition  among  nations,  which 
is  beyond  a  doubt  a  fertile  breeding  ground  for  war. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  the  public  can  do  somewhat  more 
than  that.  At  least  it  is  possible  to  pursue  a  line  of 
thought  on  what  the  common  interest  dictates  as  to 
poverty  in  the  world. 

Let  us  note  in  the  first  place  that  most  pressures 
on  government  are  for  advantages  to  groups, 
whether  local,  social,  or  occupational.  The  churches 
and  a  few  other  "idealistic"  bodies  speak  for  the  gen- 
eral good  in  universal  terms,  but  only  with  a  slow 
and  fluctuating  effectiveness.  The  "realists"  know 
what  they  want  so  exactly,  and  they  are  so  little 
bothered  by  any  desire  to  take  the  wider  good  into 
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account,  that  they  can  spend  their  whole  time 
devising  "practical"  measures  and  rounding  up  votes 
for  them.  The  "idealists"  have  to  do  a  good  deal  of 
preaching  and  explaining  j  and,  besides  that,  the 
things  they  are  after  are  harder  to  get,  even  when 
enough  people  have  been  persuaded  to  want  them: 
they  are  harder  to  get  because  it  is  harder  to  figure 
out  how  to  get  them.  This  is  conspicuously  true  of 
world-wide  economic  prosperity,  at  whatever  level  or 
standard. 

There  would  seem  to  be  two  general  lines  of  effort, 
however,  to  which  ordinary  people  might  be  per- 
suaded to  commit  themselves,  if  only  to  the  extent 
of  agitating  for  action  and  getting  the  experts  to 
devise  appropriate  plans.  Both  these  lines  of  effort 
can  be  so  described  as  to  sound  extremely  radical  j 
actually,  both  are  simply  democratic.  One  is  the  pre- 
vention of  such  concentrations  of  wealth  as  will  estab- 
lish or  perpetuate  a  privileged  class.  The  other  is 
social  insurance. 

The  fight  against  poverty  is  part  of  the  fight  for 
freedom.  Freedom  does  not  require  that  all  men  shall 
be  rich  or  all  equally  well-to-do,  or  equal  econom- 
ically at  all  J  but  it  does  require  that  the  smallest 
possible  number  shall  be  beggared  and  that  luxury 
shall  not  be  bought  for  some  at  the  price  of  penury 
for  others.  Inequalities  of  condition  which  have  no 
relation  to  merit  or  service  or  productive  capacity  are 
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incompatible  with  freedom,  for  freedom  and  justice 
are  but  aspects  of  the  same  human  pattern.  That  pat- 
tern is  most  winningly  displayed  in  a  community 
where  every  man  can  earn  his  keep,  if  nothing  more, 
and  where  the  work  of  each  becomes  a  fitting  part 
of  what  is  done  by  all. 

In  a  really  free  society  such  a  dreadful  war  condi- 
tion as  now  exists  in  Calcutta — "thousands  of  refu- 
gees from  starving  Bengal  villages  .  .  .  the  filthy, 
tattered  flotsam  of  Calcutta's  normal  beggar  popula- 
tion .  .  .  men,  women,  and  children  swarming  about 
hotel  garbage  cans,  clawing  hungrily  over  heaps  of 
offal  that  spread  a  sickening  pall  of  stench  for  blocks" 
{Timey  September  20,  1943) — cannot  be  suffered  to 
recur  in  peace,  whether  in  India  or  elsewhere,  simply 
because  it  is  a  symptom  of  a  social  sickness  fatal  to 
free  life.  The  glitter  of  jewels  on  a  Maharajah's  tur- 
ban makes  a  contrast  with  such  poverty  which  is 
sinister  for  India,  just  as  the  contrast  between  share- 
croppers or  "Okies"  and  the  idle  rich  in  an  expensive 
club  is  sinister  for  America.  Shooting  the  Maharajah 
or  forcing  the  idle  rich  to  give  all  they  have  to  the 
poor  is  no  cure  for  the  sickness  j  neither  revolution 
nor  charity  is  a  cure  for  it.  Charity  can  take  care  of 
the  incompetent;  and  it  will  inevitably  become  in- 
creasingly a  governmental  function  to  carry  those 
who  are  congenitally  unfit  for  economic  self-depend- 
ence— and  woe  to  the  society  that  suffers  indiscrim- 
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inate  breeding  of  incompetents!  But  the  cure  for 
poverty  through  freedom  is  not  charity.  It  is  the 
widest  opportunity  to  work  and  earn  and  the  fullest 
preparation  for  doing  so.  This  means,  at  least  for  the 
Western  democracies,  a  high  level  of  production  un- 
der the  spur  of  competition,  plus  public  education 
geared  to  employment,  with  government  participa- 
tion in  maintaining  enterprise  and  in  preventing 
business  stagnation  from  being  induced  by  monopoly. 
Social  insurance  is  a  safeguard  against  breakdowns 
in  the  system.  So  are  laws  and  practices  which  keep 
wealth  from  piling  up  in  the  hands  of  any  favored 
group.  It  is  toward  a  combination  of  economic  de- 
mocracy (no  favored  groups  bent  on  protecting 
vested  interests)  and  social  insurance  (no  beggary  by 
accident  or  by  the  operation  of  the  business  cycle) 
that  the  common  man  would  seem  to  have  the  surest 
opportunity  to  work. 

In  neither  case  is  the  object  in  view  or  the  means 
at  hand  in  the  least  unfamiliar.  A  stiff  inheritance 
tax  has  become  a  well-known  instrument  of  democ- 
racy, and  such  a  tax  is  of  course  a  major  means  of 
keeping  down  (or  keeping  out)  a  class  that  owns  but 
does  not  earn — an  unproductive  class  that  yet  has 
economic  power.  The  argument  for  seeking  this  result 
Is  admirably  put  by  President  James  B.  Conant  in  his 
^*Education  for  a  Classless  Society"  and  his  "Wanted: 
American  Radicals."  As  for  social  insurance,  one  has 
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only  to  turn  to  the  Beveridge  Plan  and  its  American 
counterpart  in  the  proposals  of  the  National  Re- 
sources Planning  Board.  These  plans  have  been  so 
widely  discussed  as  to  make  them  almost  a  public 
possession,  at  any  rate  by  reputation. 

But  why  should  these  two  policies  be  singled  out 
as  tasks  for  common  effort  as  men  work  toward  free- 
dom for  the  peoples  of  the  world?  They  are  not 
international,  at  least  so  far  as  anyone  has  yet  made 
practical  proposals  for  world  action  in  the  economic 
field.  The  ideas  commonly  advanced  with  respect  to 
economic  internationalism  concern  the  stabilization  of 
currencies,  the  feeding  of  released  or  conquered  pop- 
ulations, international  control  of  air  traffic,  equal 
access  to  raw  materials  for  all  nations  through  re- 
duction of  tariffs,  the  prevention  of  cartels  and  na- 
tional monopolies,  international  action  in  health  and 
education,  and  the  effort  to  achieve  a  high  world 
level  of  employment.  Nobody  has  told  us  to  beware 
of  international  "economic  royalists"  j  nobody  has 
suggested  an  international  Beveridge  Plan  for  insur- 
ance against  unemployment,  sickness,  and  old  age. 
Why  argue,  then,  against  a  privileged  class  or  for 
insurance  against  want  as  if  these  had  some  universal 
human  meaning,  could  be  won  by  international  ac- 
tion, or  were  subject  to  some  international  agree- 
ment? The  reason  is  that  banishment  of  poverty, 
although  it  is  indeed  a  common  human  good,  can 
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best  be  achieved  by  different  approaches,  in  the  na- 
ture of  experiments  in  different  nations,  yet  in  every 
case  with  at  least  these  two  policies — no  permanent 
privileged  class  and  a  national  insurance  plan — as 
basic  features  of  the  national  experimental  effort. 

This  presentation  of  the  case  may  sound  extremely 
self-assured.  Defending  it,  one  can  but  point  to  dif- 
ferences in  national  situations  on  the  one  hand,  com- 
mon interests  on  the  other.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  international  agreements  with  respect  to  money, 
tariffs,  international  trade,  and  other  matters  of  high 
economic  policy  will  be  required  anyway.  But  the 
internal  economic  circumstances  are  bound  to  be  very 
different  in  Russia,  in  China,  in  Britain,  in  the  United 
States,  in  smaller  nations,  in  the  conquered  coun- 
tries, and  in  those  released  from  bondage.  So  much, 
at  least,  will  be  accepted  on  the  barest  statement  of 
the  fact.  Further,  it  must  be  obvious  that  if  any  inter- 
national government  or  any  group  of  nations  tried 
to  force  a  common  social-economic  policy  on  any 
other — especially,  for  example,  if  this  country  and 
Great  Britain  were  to  seek  to  force  a  change  of  policy 
on  Russia — the  outcome  would  be  international  dis- 
aster, even  to  the  point  of  war. 

Seeking  to  prevent  poverty  throughout  the  world 
differs  at  once,  therefore,  from  trying  to  keep  peace 
throughout  the  world.  It  is  not  first,  last,  and  always 
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an  undertaking  for  an  international  organization. 
Common  loyalty  to  a  world  government  is  not  an 
obvious  necessity  in  the  fight  for  freedom  from 
want,  and  yet  it  should  not  be  assumed  that  the  ban- 
ishment of  poverty  is  not  a  world  interest  or  that  a 
world  government  would  endure  which  did  nothing, 
and  was  meant  to  do  nothing,  to  favor  it.  Still  less 
should  it  be  assumed  that  voluntary  association  on  a 
world  scale,  supported  by  general  public  under- 
standing and  approval,  can  accomplish  nothing  for 
world  prosperity.  The  proposed  Bank  of  Interna- 
tional Reconstruction,  which  would  help  devastated 
nations  to  re-establish  their  economic  life  through 
large  public  works  (as,  for  example,  hydro-electric 
developments  in  Italy)  might  be  either  a  voluntary 
undertaking  or  an  undertaking  sponsored  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Union  of  Nations  5  but  it  would  have 
to  operate,  in  any  case,  under  the  protection  of  inter- 
national law,  maintained  by  the  Union.  The  point  to 
be  made  here,  however,  is  that  social  insurance  and 
social  mobility  (no  privileged,  fixed,  or  favored  class 
in  power)  are  the  two  main  possibilities  and  the  two 
common  requirements  for  a  free  life  without  poverty, 
no  matter  what  else  may  be  done  by  nations,  whether 
singly  or  in  union.  These  are  the  basic  things,  it 
must  be  argued  now,  which  men  may  hope  for,  work 
for,  pay  for,  in  the  economic  field,  with  some  assur- 
ance that  they  bring,  or  render  possible,  material 
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well-being  for  the  peoples  that  attain  them  and  help 
generally  whenever  they  are  won  in  any  nation. 

The  argument  for  this  belief  goes  back  at  first  to 
peace.  A  permanent  privileged  class  in  any  nation  is 
a  threat  to  peace  because  of  its  inevitable  desire  to 
keep  itself  in  power,  which  leads  it  to  support  some 
handy  Hitler  or  Napoleon  whenever  rapid  social 
changes  jeopardize  its  own  position  or  possessions. 
Witness  the  Junker  support  of  Der  Fuehrer  in  Ger- 
many. A  rabble-rousing  demagogue  has  his  best 
chance  when  he  has  the  backing,  covert  or  open,  of 
landed  proprietors,  great  industrialists,  a  bureauc- 
racy. (Of  course  landowners,  manufacturers,  and 
government  servants  are  not  of  necessity  backers  of 
demagogues.  It  is  simply  a  fact  that  they  sometimes 
do  back  a  demagogue,  fearing  him  less  than  they  do 
the  common  people.)  And  if  the  masses  are  insecure, 
the  stage  is  set  for  what  happened  under  Mussolini 
and  his  more  powerful  German  imitator.  Caesars  have 
a  hard  time  of  it  in  a  country  where  men  are  safe 
against  sickness,  joblessness,  and  age,  and  where 
there  are  no  patricians  to  favor  war  because  it  suits 
their  interests  or  provides  an  outlet  for  their  energies. 

A  class  conflict  cannot  occur  when  classes  do  not 
form,  harden,  and  become  hereditary.  But  it  is  not 
only  money  or  business  advantage  that  can  lead  to 
class  fixity  and  the  social  tension  it  produces ;  a  Marx- 
ian economy  may  be  dangerous  for  peace  as  well.  For 
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even  without  private  capital  a  privileged  group  may 
form  itself  through  the  control  of  public  capital.  Any 
bureaucracy  which  is  not  kept  fluid  by  some  final 
popular  control  is  a  threat  to  peace.  In  Russia,  where 
the  chief  object  of  government  appears  to  be  the 
welfare  of  the  common  man,  the  interesting  thing 
to  watch  will  be  the  operation  of  the  system  in  keep- 
ing open  the  way  to  power.  Will  the  Soviet  system 
do  better  than  our  own,  not  only  in  getting  rid  of 
corruption,  wasteful  competition,  and  economic  inse- 
curity, but  also  in  bringing  to  leadership  out  of  the 
masses,  generation  after  generation,  men  of  talent 
and  good  will? 

It  is  the  combination  of  security  for  all  and  a  free 
way  toward  humane  and  imaginative  leadership 
which  holds  the  best  promise  for  peace;  and  it  is  the 
best  promise  also  for  what  peaceful  activity  can  ac- 
complish beyond  mere  social  stability.  But  the  secu- 
rity must  be  in  fact  security  for  all,  not  for  a  few,  nor 
even  for  a  majority;  and  the  leadership  must  be  sin- 
cere in  aiming  at  the  common  good.  An  economic 
system  may  seem  to  be  satisfactory  if  it  allows  men 
who  are  smart  and  hard-working  to  get  ahead  and 
retire  early  in  life  for  a  long  period  of  enjoyment. 
To  the  smart,  hard-working  man  there  is  nothing 
mean  or  unduly  selfish  in  that  standard  of  judgment, 
for  has  he  not  done  his  part,  provided  jobs  for  others, 
and  earned  what  he  has  accumulated?  And  the  oppor- 
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tunity  to  do  just  this — to  get  ahead  toward  ease  for 
oneself  and  probably,  therefore,  a  long  head  start 
toward  ease  for  one's  children — may  be  all  that  some 
would  consider  necessary  for  any  society  in  order  to 
keep  it  peace-minded,  especially  if  the  opportunity  is 
open  to  large  numbers.  Some  such  view  of  what  is 
desirable  seems  to  be  in  the  minds  of  those  who  want 
our  boys  to  come  back  to  the  America  they  knew 
before  they  went  away  to  fight.  Our  land  has  been 
indeed  the  land  of  opportunity — and  if  not  of  oppor- 
tunity for  all,  yet  for  so  many  that  public  policy  has 
been  far  too  much  controlled  by  the  idea  of  "the 
main  chance"  for  those  who  happened  to  have  a 
chance.  In  fact,  the  free-for-all,  devil-take-the-hind- 
most  philosophy  had  much  to  do  with  Pearl  Harbor, 
at  least  in  the  background  which  public  feeling  pro- 
vided for  national  policy — or  the  lack  of  it. 

And  there  lies  the  trouble  with  the  extremer  forms 
of  free  enterprise.  The  social  security  they  aim  at  is 
not  actually  security  for  all  but  security  for  the  smart, 
the  better-born,  the  more  ambitious,  and  for  the 
money  they  accumulate.  Hence  the  people  who  are 
most  concerned  with  maintaining  free  enterprise  tend 
to  be  least  concerned  with  international  action.  At  any 
rate,  it  was  not  unnatural  for  a  country  absorbed  in 
the  activities  of  competitive  business  to  fail  to  fortify 
Guam  and  for  another  country  similarly  preoccupied 
to  try  appeasement  at  Munich.  The  kind  of  peace- 
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mindedness  an  economic  system  develops  makes  all 
the  difference!  If  it  is  a  genuine  concern  for  the  good 
of  the  entire  nation  as  a  part  of  the  world  commu- 
nity, it  will  lead  to  a  foreign  policy  which  is  indeed 
"the  shield  of  the  Republic"  j  if  it  is  less  than  that, 
it  will  lead  to  national  action  which  veers  toward 
"peace  in  our  time" — that  pathetic  euphemism  which 
cloaked  the  desire  for  peace  at  almost  any  price.  How 
can  one  avoid  the  conclusion  that  peace  must  have  its 
taproot  in  a  concern  for  the  common  good,  not  in  a 
concern  for  national  good  alone  but  in  an  honorable 
concern  for  the  good  of  other  peoples  also? 

These  considerations  look,  however,  only  toward 
the  character  of  national  policy  in  the  face  of  possible 
aggression  and  an  international  war.  If  we  turn  away 
from  the  problem  of  keeping  the  peace,  is  there  an 
argument  for  social  mobility  and  social  insurance  in 
terms  of  some  other  desirable  end?  To  say  that  these 
two  features  of  a  democratic  society  are  desirable 
because  they  are  democratic  is  to  go  round  in  a  verbal 
circle.  Why  is  democracy  itself  desirable?  The  final 
answer  to  that  question  can  be  found  only  in  some 
general  view  of  the  activities  of  men.  If  the  analysis 
of  freedom  presented  at  an  earlier  point  in  these 
pages  is  valid  and  attractive,  those  who  find  it  so  will 
picture  a  free  society  as  releasing  individual  energies 
of  many  kinds  and  yet  keeping  them  in  some  har- 
monious adjustment.  These  are,  to  be  sure,  rather 
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abstract  notions,  which  present  human  good  in  terms 
of  a  social  pattern  or  design.  There  is  a  fair  argu- 
ment for  democracy,  however — and  for  democracy 
as  requiring  chiefly  social  mobility  and  social  insur- 
ance— without  going  quite  so  far  into  the  abstract. 
"What  is  man  that  Thou  art  mindful  of  him?"  is  a 
problem  we  have  always  with  us.  It  may  seem  sim- 
pler to  lead  off  from  the  question  as  to  how  men  can 
best  earn  their  living  and  satisfy  their  natural  desires 
for  material  comforts  and  advantages.  Have  social  in- 
surance and  social  mobility  any  bearing  on  that?  If 
the  argument  leads  back  again  into  philosophy,  it  is 
at  least  worth  canvassing  in  its  own  right. 

The  economic  argument  for  general  security  and 
an  open  road  for  individual  talent  is  that  this  com- 
bination offers  the  best  opportunity  for  the  widest 
distribution  of  the  largest  volume  of  goods.  Social 
insurance  increases  consumer  demand.  Opening 
careers  to  talent  is  one  way  to  ensure  a  high  level 
of  production  at  low  prices.  Morale  in  work  is  high- 
est when  the  fear  of  want  is  removed  and  when 
every  man  has  a  fair  chance  to  go  as  high  as  his  abili- 
ties and  willingness  to  exert  himself  permit.  This  is 
the  barest  statement  of  the  reasons  for  hoping  much 
from  a  democratic  economy.  Provisos  and  qualifica- 
tions of  many  sorts  are  in  order,  of  course — as  to  the 
need  of  human  sympathy  and  psychological  under- 
standing in  management ;  as  to  the  place  of  collective 
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bargaining  and  as  to  the  policies  of  unions  j  as  to  the 
redistribution  of  labor  under  economic  changes  due 
to  the  invention  of  new  machinery  and  to  other 
causes}  as  to  the  adjustment  of  education  to  the  eco- 
nomic system}  and  as  to  the  functions  of  government 
and  of  unions  and  employers'  associations  in  the 
whole  process.  It  would  be  idle  to  conclude  that 
social  insurance  and  a  free  road  to  the  top  will  of 
themselves  produce  prosperity.  Sympathy,  vision,  and 
intelligence  are  not  to  be  dispensed  with,  even  when 
the  basic  conditions  of  economic  success  have  been 
made  certain ;  and  if  there  are  enough  people  who  do 
not  care  whether  the  economy  as  a  whole  is  working 
well  or  not  so  long  as  they  themselves  succeed,  then 
the  economy  as  a  whole  will  not  work  well.  The  most 
important  part  of  "enlightened  self-interest"  is  the 
enlightenment.  Even  the  conviction  that  we  shall  all 
get  on  better  if  we  all  get  on  together  is  no  substitute 
for  the  warm  desire  to  share  and  help,  the  eager 
look  toward  more  abundant  and  more  friendly  living. 
If  there  is  soundness  in  this  reasoning,  what  are 
the  common  tasks  involved  in  building  up  a  world 
where  want  no  longer  darkens  human  lives? 

Some  international  action  is  inevitable  in  the  eco- 
nomic field,  and  the  support  of  a  Union  of  Nations 
will  mean  support  of  whatever  economic  agreements 
and  arrangements  that  organization  legally  makes. 
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To  some  extent  such  international  economic  action 
may  have  little  interest  for  the  general  public.  The 
registration  of  trade  treaties  and  the  trial  of  interna- 
tional causes  involving  economic  issues  are  examples 
of  Union  of  Nations  activity  which  the  public  may 
not  hear  much  about  or  care  much  about.  It  is  pos- 
sible, however,  that  international  action  as  to  ai»  traf- 
fic and  as  to  equitable  access  to  raw  materials  may 
become  matters  of  widespread  public  concern  j  if  so, 
it  will  serve  the  general  good  far  better  if  the  com- 
mon pressure  and  the  public  outcry  is  for  fairness, 
not  for  national  advantage.  The  groups  that  urge  in- 
ternational collaboration  with  the  proviso  that  "this 
country's  interests  must  come  first"  are  only  re-enact- 
ing the  shortsightedness  of  isolationism  and  appease- 
ment. 

One  must  grant,  to  be  sure,  that  the  fair  course 
and  the  just  decision  may  often  be  difiicult  to  deter- 
mine j  and  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  the 
common  interest  calls  for  the  development  of  interna- 
tional law  and  the  continuous  operation  of  an  inter- 
national judicial  system.  The  support  of  international 
tribunals  and  commissions  to  bring  order  and  justice 
into  the  economic  relations  of  nations  is  undoubtedly 
a  common  interest.  It  is  an  undertaking  in  which 
every  citizen  of  a  world  community  could  do  his  part 
with  some  understanding  of  what  it  means.  That  un- 
derstanding need  not  be  technical.  It  can  be  a  simple 
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recognition  of  the  need  for  fairness  among  nations 
and  the  usefulness  of  courts  and  banks  and  other 
means  of  making  competition  among  nations  helpful 
to  the  world. 

Yet  the  cornerstone  of  a  successful  democratic 
economy  must  be  laid  in  separate  nations.  It  is  within 
the  single  nation  that  social  insurance  can  be  made  to 
work.  It  is  within  the  single  nation  that  the  way  can 
be  kept  open,  through  extended  public  education, 
through  fair  business  practices,  and  through  taxation, 
for  the  continued  emergence  of  beneficent  leadership 
out  of  every  class  and  group.  The  single  nation  has 
the  best  chance  to  keep  its  enterprise  really  free.  If 
the  common  man  would  serve  the  common  good  in 
its  economic  aspects,  he  should  work,  therefore,  to- 
ward the  success  of  a  democratic  economy  in  his  own 
country. 

In  different  countries,  obviously,  this  means  dif- 
ferent things.  In  the  United  States  a  successful  demo- 
cratic economy  certainly  calls  for  an  unprecedented 
extension  and  equalizing  of  educational  opportunity. 
Those  who  complacently  accept  the  myth  that  there 
is  adequate  provision  of  education  throughout  our 
land  should  read  Dr.  Newton  Edwards'  pregnant 
little  book  Equal  Educational  Opportunity  for  Youth^ 
a  National  Responsibility .  They  should  take  to  heart 
the  recommendations  of  the  American  Youth  Com- 
mission. If  the  educational  profession  accomplished 


nothing  else  for  the  next  fifty  years,  it  would  have 
won  enduring  laurels  if  it  could  make  our  statesmen 
see,  even  now  in  the  midst  of  a  world  war,  that  the 
freedom  we  are  fighting  for  is  mocked  and  denied 
by  the  lack  of  proper  schooling  in  large  areas  of  this 
country.  Nothing  will  cure  that  lack  but  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  the  support  of  public  schools.  Commis- 
sion after  commission  has  recommended  it  and  proved 
that  it  could  be  accomplished  without  involving 
standardizing  Federal  control.  Yet  it  remains  a  neg- 
lected proposal  in  the  pigeonholes  of  Congressional 
committees  and  has  recently  been  defeated  by  the  en- 
emies of  equal  educational  opportunity  for  Negroes 
in  our  southern  states.  If  there  is  any  task  for  com- 
mon effort  in  these  United  States,  here  is  such  a  task 
— in  urging  upon  the  Congress  the  need  for  legis- 
lation to  make  education  truly  public,  truly  free,  in 
this  democracy. 

And  it  is  quite  appropriate  to  present  this  task  as 
one  to  be  undertaken  in  the  interests  of  a  successful 
democratic  economy,  for  the  extension  of  education 
has  deeper  and  more  far-reaching  economic  effects 
than  any  other  single  social  measure.  It  raises  the 
level  of  consumer  demand  and  makes  it  more  varied. 
It  stimulates  productive  power.  It  increases  the  like- 
lihood of  economic  co-operation  and  mutual  under- 
standing between  groups.  It  reveals  and  develops 
individual  leadership.  Thus  here  in  our  own  country, 
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as  in  every  other  country,  economic  welfare  is  im- 
mensely served  by  education.  Let  those  who  doubt 
this  consider  the  striking  evidence  presented  in  Mr. 
Willkie's  One  World  or  the  full  proof  of  it  in  the 
publications  of  the  American  Youth  Commission,  the 
Educational  Policies  Commission,  and  the  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators. 

Of  course  there  are  other  important  factors  in  the 
success  of  a  democratic  economy.  There  is  everything 
that  government  can  legitimately  do  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  classes  j  there  is  everything  government, 
business,  and  labor  can  do  together  to  keep  business 
activity  at  a  high  level  and  yet  humanly  rewarding 
to  all  groups  of  workers  and  selective  of  the  best  for 
leading  roles  j  and  there  is,  besides,  a  large  array  of 
interests,  such  as  health  and  housing,  in  which  there 
is  a  mixture  of  governmental  and  associational  re- 
sponsibility, but  always  with  the  general  good  in 
view.  In  this  discussion  all  the  warm  appeal  of  con- 
crete causes  must  be  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast 
of  generalization.  These  stirring  things  fall  into  cate- 
gories, and  here  our  purpose  is  only  to  see  them  as 
the  features  of  a  common  human  interest,  which  is 
to  make  the  inevitable  human  concern  with  getting 
and  spending  a  process  in  which  the  individual  is  en- 
larged and  energizedy  the  conflicts  and  confusions  of 
the  social  pattern  made  less  tragic. 
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For  peace,  collective  power  j  for  prosperity,  na- 
tional action  aided  by  international  collaboration  and 
international  institutions.  Here  is  a  program  not  too 
difficult  to  urge  on  people  of  good  will  and  common 
sense,  even  if  they  are  not  superior  in  education  nor 
moved  by  religious  or  reforming  zeal.  And  here 
the  search  for  common  tasks  might  end  if  each  com- 
munity were  not  within  itself  a  laboratory  for  com- 
mon living.  In  a  large  sense,  peace  and  prosperity  on 
a  world  scale  are  only  settings  or  backdrops  for  what 
a  community  can  do  with  its  own  free  life.  There  is 
a  common  task  for  men  all  over  the  world  in  making 
particular  communities  healthier,  lovelier,  more  con- 
venient, and  more  interesting.  There  are  parks  and 
playgrounds  to  be  built,  schools  to  be  expanded  and 
improved,  local  governments  to  be  cleansed  and  made 
efficient,  and  resources  of  every  variety  to  be  ex- 
ploited for  the  common  benefit.  These  tasks  are  never 
the  same,  yet  in  their  general  character  they  are  com- 
mon tasks. 

For  it  is  largely  by  the  spread  of  effective  social 
practices  from  community  to  community  that  men 
advance  in  civilized  living.  This  happens,  so  to  speak, 
inside  of  other  organized  attempts  at  order  and  ad- 
vancement j  and  it  has  a  different  way  of  working. 
Formal  governmental  action — the  establishment  and 
administration  of  a  system  of  laws  as  a  framework 
for  human  conduct — is  of  course  immensely  impor- 
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tant,  and  it  remains  a  primary  common  task  to  extend 
legality  to  international  relations.  Associational  ac- 
tivity on  the  national  level,  and  now  increasingly  on 
the  international  level,  is  of  equal  significance.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  revival  of  the  World  Federation 
of  Educational  Associations  should  be  a  matter  of 
paramount  concern  to  educators  at  this  moment.  But 
within  these  larger  movements  what  is  done  in  small 
communities  counts  heavily  in  the  possible  general 
attainment  of  new  levels  in  human  welfare.  Arthur 
E.  Morgan's  The  Small  Cormnumty^  Edward  L. 
Thorndike's  Human  Nature  and  the  Social  Order, 
Paul  Mort's  Amenc2.n  Schools  in  Transition,  Alfred 
D.  Simpson's  Schools  of  the  Peofle,  and  whole  areas 
of  the  recent  literature  of  social  psychology  contain 
evidence  that  men  who  work  for  the  improvement 
of  living  conditions  and  the  elevation  of  human  wants 
and  motives  within  the  limits  of  community  grouping 
are  helping  in  the  task  of  world  democracy. 

The  necessary  corollary  is  that  community  good 
must  not  be  sought  in  the  spirit  of  exclusiveness.  It 
is  of  little  help  to  the  world  to  shut  trouble  out  of  an 
area  and  then  point  to  that  area  with  pride.  To  be 
sure,  this  statement  merely  glosses  over  the  puzzling 
and  distressing  issues  of  racial  conflict  and  economic 
controversy  where  they  press  the  hardest — in  the 
local  scene.  In  such  an  overview  as  this  no  other 
course  is  possible.  The  point  to  be  emphasized  is  that 
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local  gains  do  spread  and  that  their  spreading  may 
be  studied  and  occasionally  made  more  sure  and  rapid. 
Some  of  the  ways  in  which  this  may  happen  are  dis- 
cussed, with  concrete  illustration,  in  E.  A.  Gutkind's 
Creative  Demobilization.  The  present  argument  must 
put  aside  temptation  to  explore  details.  It  is  the  gen- 
eral idea  which  is  pertinent,  in  any  case — that  the 
people  of  a  community  may  build  up  modes  of  living 
together  which  are  more  stimulating  and  more  re- 
warding for  everyone  concerned  and  creative  of  a 
lovelier  and  more  fruitful  setting  for  the  common 
life,  and  that  these  ways  may  be  communicated  and 
adapted  to  other  communities. 

There  is,  however,  one  suggestion  which  exactly 
such  an  overview  as  this  can  yield  and  which  may 
often  lead  to  better  patterning  and  prompter  spread 
of  better  patterns,  locally  and  even  among  nations. 
It  is  the  suggestion  that  the  problems  of  local  plan- 
ning be  given  more  intensive  study  by  appropriate 
agencies.  Research  in  human  relationships  can  be  sup- 
ported, publicized,  and  made  productive  in  its  ap- 
plications. Universities  can  do  thisj  so  can  great  asso- 
ciations and  foundations  which  were  once  primarily 
charitarian  or  "merely"  philanthropic  but  have  now 
begun  to  study  in  a  closer  and  less  sentimental  way 
the  real  dynamics  of  the  social  process — how  the  work 
men  do  together,  how  their  treatment  of  each  other, 
how  the  help  the  abler  and  more  favored  give  the 
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weaker  and  less  fortunate,  how  all  such  action  in  the 
local  scene  may  be  so  understood  and  ordered  as  to 
serve  the  common  good. 

Universities,  in  particular,  have  paid  too  little  at- 
tention to  problems  of  human  conduct  in  the  local 
group.  This  may  seem  to  be  a  curious  statement,  in- 
deed almost  ridiculous.  Have  not  the  universities 
developed  ethics,  anthropology,  psychology,  soci- 
ology, criminology,  the  study  of  business,  education, 
organized  charity,  and  journalism,  to  say  nothing 
cf  law  and  the  other  older  professions  and,  more  re- 
cently, the  whole  field  of  government  and  public  ad- 
ministration? Surely  j  but  in  doing  all  this  the  uni- 
versities have  concerned  themselves  in  the  main  with 
problems  of  general  social  control — as  in  the  law, 
public  administration,  and  business  administration — 
cr  else  with  the  effort  to  develop  a  "science"  of  in- 
dividual life  (psychology)  or  social  contact  (soci- 
ology), and  incidentally  with  the  practical  training 
of  lawyers,  businessmen,  teachers,  journalists,  and 
other  professional  workers.  It  is  not  in  the  study  of 
"controls"  that  the  living  issues  of  a  community  are 
revealed  and  the  young  inspired  to  work  creatively 
with  their  fellows  in  business,  education,  or  other 
fields.  It  is  not  in  systematized  knowledge  of  the 
drives  and  habits  common  among  men  or  of  the 
"laws"  of  human  conduct  that  the  way  ahead  for  a 
community  can  be  discovered.  It  is  not  in  the  fitting 
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of  young  people  to  work  in  systems  as  they  stand  that 
such  systems  and  those  who  work  in  them  can  be 
freed  from  hampering  custom  and  pointed  toward 
possible  betterments.  The  study  of  human  activity 
and  social  institutions  from  without  and  systemati- 
cally is  important,  but  it  should  be  supplemented  by 
direct  contact  between  university  workers  and  the 
leaders  of  local  communities.  If  the  businessmen  and 
manufacturers  of  a  town  want  to  help  develop  the 
schools  of  the  town,  there  should  be  university  stu- 
dents of  education  who  can  help  them  and  be  helped 
by  them  J  if  the  churches  of  a  town  wish  to  explore 
the  possibility  of  merger,  there  should  be  university 
specialists  who  can  tell  them  what  will  be  gained  or 
lost,  and  who  can  thus  get  new  insight  for  themselves 
as  to  what  a  church  may  be  and  do.  If  town  planning 
is  in  question,  the  situation  is  the  same.  A  university 
is  or  should  be  a  place  in  which  there  is  no  problem 
of  community  living  which  has  not  been  the  concern 
of  some  group  or  person. 

Whether  or  not  there  is  a  "science"  of  group  life 
is  a  very  abstract  question  and  to  most  of  us  unprofit- 
able. At  any  rate,  whatever  understanding  anyone 
has  of  the  way  human  groups  behave  comes  to  the 
test  when  a  group  is  trying  to  improve  its  own  con- 
dition or  its  ways  of  life.  There  is  a  universal  oppor- 
tunity and  so  a  common  human  task  in  trying  to  im- 
prove things  here  and  now,  each  of  us  "in  his  own 
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backyard."  And  the  common  character  of  such  local 
effort  is  brought  out  and  rendered  fruitful  when 
those  who  are  closest  to  the  problems  bring  in  for 
consultation  those  who  see  them  in  perspective. 
Every  community  is  different  from  every  other,  but 
the  true  goodness  any  community  can  hope  for  has 
something  deeply  human  in  its  quality  and  character. 

There  are,  then,  things  for  men  to  do  in  common, 
for  the  common  good,  beyond  their  service  to  world 
government  for  peace.  These  things  are  not  so  novel 
nor  so  striking  as  the  duties  men  may  some  day  have 
as  citizens  of  an  international  state.  In  general,  they 
are  here  to  be  done,  regardless  of  those  possible  new 
tasks.  Peace  will  not  come  unless  there  is  world  gov- 
ernment and  men  accept  its  burdens  j  whereas  the 
banishment  of  poverty,  although  it  can  be  hastened 
and  made  more  certain  by  a  Union  of  Nations  wisely 
framed  and  honestly  conducted,  is  something  men 
can  also  work  at  in  familiar  ways  within  their  national 
boundaries,  in  part  within  the  boundaries  of  their 
own  communities.  If  peace  is  not  made  lasting,  all  the 
hopeful  work  men  do  for  economic  good  is  jeopard- 
ized or  lost,  and  economic  ills  in  far-off  lands  may 
threaten  peace.  Therefore  the  Union  of  Nations  must 
be  more  than  a  military  alliance.  As  citizens  of  such  a 
Union  we  have  much  to  hope  for  from  its  courts, 
commissions,  and  other  agencies  for  the  control  of 
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economic  rivalry  3  our  taxes  for  these  institutions 
should  be  paid  with  cheerfulness.  The  economic  ac- 
tivities of  the  Union  of  Nations  will  be  for  the  most 
part,  however,  only  indirectly  a  concern  of  the  people 
as  citizens  and  individuals  j  whereas  each  one  of  us 
can  do  some  very  definite  things  in  his  own  surround- 
ings to  help  toward  ridding  the  world  of  the  fear  and 
bitterness  of  want.  We  can  do  these  things  without 
being  wiser  or  abler  than  the  next  man  or  having 
more  time  on  our  hands. 

No  one  will  want  to  do  them,  to  be  sure,  who  has 
not  first  cleared  up  in  his  own  mind  the  difference 
between  seeking  his  own  advantage  regardless  of 
what  happens  next  or  to  the  other  fellow,  and  seek- 
ing his  legitimate  good  as  a  part  of  an  ongoing  eco- 
nomic process  which  is  swift  enough  and  sure  enough 
to  carry  everybody,  now  and  in  the  future.  If  that  be 
"altruism"  or  "idealism,"  it  is  indeed  a  necessary  at- 
titude. But  granted  that,  the  common  economic  tasks 
are  not  exacting.  The  first  of  them  is  to  pay  whatever 
tax  is  laid  upon  us  for  a  national  system  of  insurance, 
taking  part  meanwhile  in  public  discussion  of  its 
problems  and  provisions.  The  second  is  somewhat 
less  simple  J  it  is  to  foster  and  support  and  pay  for 
public  means  and  measures  for  keeping  opportunity 
open  to  all  individuals  of  every  class  and  race  and 
for  preventing  privilege  from  strangling  talent — such 
means  as  equal  educational  opportunity  on  a  national 
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scale,  taxation  aimed  at  wealth  which  fosters  class 
formation,  and  legal  safeguards  against  fixed  bu- 
reaucracies of  any  kind.  The  third  is  near  at  hand  and 
necessarily  varied ;  it  is  to  work  as  best  we  can  at  what 
will  help  to  make  our  town  or  state  a  better  place  to 
live  in,  and  to  do  so  with  the  best  advice  we  can  get 
from  experts. 

The  common  business  of  humanity  sums  up  in  this 
discussion,  therefore,  under  three  main  heads — the 
support  of  a  world  government,  the  safeguarding  of 
democracy  in  the  national  economy,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  communities.  It  may  seem  as  if  this  account 
of  what  men  can  do  in  common  were  extremely  lim- 
ited and  openly  neglectful  of  some  of  the  most  ob- 
vious elements  of  good  in  the  common  life.  What 
about  religion,  science,  art,  sweet  charity,  clean  poli- 
tics— or  even  travel  round  the  world  by  air,  new  ways 
to  grow  potatoes  or  make  vitamins  or  plastics,  new 
measures  against  breeding  the  unfit?  The  fact  is  that 
a  really  detailed  list  of  good  activities  for  men  would 
be  interminable.  Some  of  them,  such  as  being  a  good 
father,  mother,  son,  or  daughter,  keeping  out  of  debt, 
or  voting  for  good  leaders  and  good  measures,  are 
certainly  common  3  but  they  are  tasks  each  of  us  has 
to  face  in  his  own  individual  capacity  and  with  an 
infinite  variety  of  circumstance.  Others — most  church 
activities,  for  instance — attach  themselves  to  a  uni- 
versal human  relationship  but  offer  little  hope  of 
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bringing  men  together  on  any  really  common  basis 
of  interest  and  action.  This  inquiry  has  so  far  not 
concerned  itself  with  the  feelings  men  have  toward 
one  another,  their  attitudes  or  sentiments,  their 
capacities  or  impulses  j  and  it  has  not  tried  to  deal 
with  causes  or  ideals  except  with  freedom.  The  atti- 
tudes and  feelings  of  men  are  not  external  objects 
which  we  can  all  work  for,  and  this  inquiry  has  been 
concerned  up  to  this  point  only  with  those  objects 
which  all  men  can  be  fairly  asked  to  consider  theirs 
in  common.  It  has  sought  only  to  pick  out  the 
things  it  is  to  every  free  man's  advantage  to  favor 
and  attend  to  and  expend  some  energy  in  helping 
forward,  and  to  discover  how  each  of  us  may  do  so 
without  deciding  to  quit  normal  forms  of  living  for  a 
life  of  devotion. 

There  may  be  other  ends  for  which  the  claim  of 
universal  validity  can  be  made,  together  with  the 
claim  that  everyone  can  serve  them  in  direct  and 
simple  ways  5  and  if  there  are,  they  should  be  added 
to  the  list  of  common  human  tasks.  The  present 
analysis  has  to  rest  its  case  with  three — with  support- 
ing a  world  state,  keeping  the  national  economic  life 
at  once  secure  and  free,  and  trying  to  find  better  ways 
of  living  in  the  home  environment.  Most  of  us  will 
find  in  these  three  tasks  all  we  care  to  attempt  be- 
yond earning  our  way  and  taking  our  allotted  joys 
and  sorrows  as  they  come. 
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II 

WAYS  OF  OVERCOMING  HUMAN 
DIFFERENCES 

The  world  as  a  whole  has  no  history,  because  it 
has  never  acted  as  a  whole.  The  Roman  Empire  gave 
it  as  much  unity  as  it  has  ever  had,  but  the  Roman 
Empire  was  a  small  area  of  the  earth's  surface.  There 
were  great  continents  outside  of  it  entirely,  and  at  its 
borders  it  touched  populations  not  only  as  numerous 
and  varied  as  its  own  but  different  from  any  within 
its  conquering  control  or  influence.  No  system  of  law 
and  no  set  of  customs  have  ever  been  binding  on  hu- 
man beings  simply  as  humans.  It  would  probably  be 
easier  to  write  a  world  history  of  ants  than  of  men. 
To  be  sure,  stages  of  civilization  can  be  described, 
and  it  can  be  pointed  out  that  they  follow  one  an- 
other with  a  certain  regularity  as  they  occur  in  differ- 
ent spots:  we  speak  of  a  Stone  Age,  a  Bronze  Age 
.  .  .  the  Industrial  Revolution  .  .  .  the  Age  of 
Electricity.  But  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the  succes- 
sion of  civilizations  all  over  the  globe.  Men  have  not 
gone  through  the  stages  of  their  human  advancement 
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all  abreast,  marching  together  as  a  race.  It  is  only  by- 
courtesy  that  we  can  speak  of  "the  human  race"  at 
all.  It  may  even  seem  unlikely  that  we  are  going  to 
have  any  history  that  is  really  human  even  now,  after 
two  wars  called  World  Wars  and  one  attempt  to 
bring  all  the  nations  together  in  a  central  League. 

Yet  Mr.  Churchill  could  speak  at  Harvard,  on 
Labor  Day  in  1943,  words  that  ring  and  resound 
with  the  hope  of  a  unity  to  come  and  a  human  glory 
yet  to  be.  His  special  theme  was  unity  of  purpose, 
outlook,  and  action  between  Britain  and  the  United 
States  5  but  he  was  urging  this  special  unity  because 
of  his  profound  conviction  that  the  narrower  com- 
bination would  serve  the  wider,  that  Anglo-American 
co-operation  would  advance  the  cause  of  more  inclu- 
sive human  good.  It  is  important  to  ponder  what  he 
said,  for  it  reveals  a  great  leader's  view  of  what  may 
be  accomplished  in  the  longer  run  if  these  two 
peoples  show  a  present  firmness  as  they  face  immedi- 
ate need. 

Here  are  Mr.  Churchill's  words,  near  the  close  of 
his  Harvard  address:  "I  am  here  to  tell  you  that 
whatever  form  your  system  of  world  security  may 
take,  however  the  nations  are  grouped  or  ranged, 
whatever  derogations  are  made  from  national  sov- 
ereignty for  the  sake  of  the  larger  synthesis,  nothing 
will  work  soundly  or  for  long  without  the  united  ef- 
fort of  the  British  and  American  people. 
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"If  we  are  together,  nothing  is  impossible.  If  we 
are  divided,  all  will  fail. 

"I  therefore  preach  continually  the  doctrine  of  the 
fraternal  association  of  our  peoples,  not  for  any  pur- 
pose of  gaining  invidious  material  advantages  for 
either  of  them,  not  for  territorial  aggrandizement  or 
the  vain  pomp  of  earthly  domination,  but  for  the  sake 
of  service  to  mankind  and  for  the  honor  that  comes 
to  those  who  faithfully  serve  great  causes. 

"And  here  let  me  say  how  proud  we  ought  to  be, 
young  and  old,  to  live  in  this  tremendous,  thrilling, 
formative  epoch  in  the  human  story,  and  how  for- J 
tunate  it  was  for  the  world  that  when  these  great 
trials  came  upon  it,  there  was  a  generation  that  terror 
could  not  conquer  and  brutal  violence  could  not  en-  , 
slave."  ■ 

The  isolationists  twist  the  magnanimity  of  such  a 
speech  into  pettiness.  They  say,  with  a  cynical  grimace, 
that  Britain  needs  the  United  States  to  bolster  its  im- 
perial rule  or  its  commercial  position  j  they  seize  upon 
the  mistakes  of  British  policy  in  the  days  of  appease- 
ment and  forget  the  fortitude  of  the  British  people  in 
this  war  and  the  great  ground-surge  of  Anglo-Amer- 
ican history  toward  liberty  in  the  world.  Human 
action  of  any  sort  is  more  or  less  confused  5  human 
motives  are  bound  to  be  mixed:  let  that  be  granted. 
The  obstructionists,  the  opponents  of  world  col- 
laboration, the  under-cover  friends  of  Hitlerism,  in- 
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elude  all  those  who  plant  suspicion  of  one  people  in 
the  minds  of  another  without  regard  to  the  trend 
of  popular  faith  and  purpose  or  the  sincere  declara- 
tions of  generous  policy  on  the  part  of  leaders.  Dis- 
agreements as  to  means  and  measures  are  inevitable, 
but  lack  of  fairness  in  the  interpretation  of  purposes 
is  shameful,  and  when  it  is  not  deliberately  selfish, 
it  is  at  best  bad  policy.  "With  malice  toward  none, 
with  charity  for  all  .  .  .  with  firmness  in  the  right 
as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right" — these  are  words  of 
practical  wisdom  as  well  as  words  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious vision. 

When  pacifists,  or  nationalists,  or  under-cover  fas- 
cists, or  the  Hearst  papers  and  the  Chicago  Tribune^ 
or  anti-British  propagandists  of  whatever  stripe,  howl 
down  a  closer  union  of  America  and  Britain,  what  is 
the  frame  and  background  of  their  clamor?  Is  it  in 
any  sense  Mr.  Churchill's  pride  in  living  "in  this  tre- 
mendous, thrilling,  formative  epoch  in  the  human 
story"?  Is  it  any  sharing  in  his  conviction  that  "if  we 
are  together,  nothing  is  impossible"?  If  those  who 
so  delight  to  twist  the  lion's  tail  could  show  the 
slightest  reason  for  believing  that  fraternal  associa- 
tion of  the  British  and  American  peoples  would  not 
increase  our  chances  of  getting  a  "larger  synthesis" 
(a  Union  of  Nations)  which  will  "work  soundly 
[and]  for  long,"  their  argument  would  merit  some 
attention. 
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But  when  we  look  closely  at  the  arguments  of 
these  anti-British,  anti-international  groups,  what  do 
we  find? 

The  pacifists  (who  are  sincere)  are  driven  by  their 
horror  of  war  to  the  absurdity  of  magnifying  faults 
in  British  conduct,  and  American  as  well,  to  the  point 
where  they  actually  make  no  distinction  between  the 
Nazis  and  the  Allies.  This  they  say  in  so  many  words: 
War  is  so  dreadful  that  all  who  engage  in  it  are 
equally  to  be  condemned.  There  is  not  a  principle  in 
the  whole  pacifist  literature  of  the  Fellowship  of 
Reconciliation  which  would  not  have  been  true  on 
December  7,  1941J  and  if  their  platform  had  been 
made  the  basis  of  action  by  the  United  States,  Yama- 
moto  would  have  been  in  the  White  House  dictating 
peace  to  the  world  within  a  month.  And  they  cry  out 
so  hotly  against  British  policy  in  India  and  American 
policy  toward  the  Negroes  that  one  would  suppose 
England  and  the  United  States  had  no  record  what- 
ever of  action  taken  in  the  love  of  freedom.  A  pacifist 
speaker  could  deliberately  assert,  in  July,  1943,  that 
there  was  no  fundamental  difference  between  the 
Nazis  and  the  Allies  j  both  were  bent  on  the  bestial 
business  of  making  war.  Such  thinking  makes  a  crimi- 
nal purpose  out  of  what  is  for  the  Allies  only  a  dread 
necessity.  It  is  as  if,  comparing  the  sun  and  the  moon, 
one  were  to  say  that  the  spots  on  the  sun  kept  it  from 
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being  any  brighter  or  more  fruitful  for  the  earth  than 
is  the  earth's  cold  satellite. 

As  for  the  isolationists,  they  protest  to  high  heaven 
that  they  are  all-out  for  victory  j  but  their  appeal  is 
never  to  generous  enthusiasm,  a  forward  look  toward 
better  things  for  men  and  nations  everywhere,  the 
sense  that  all  of  us  are  being  carried  on  a  tide  that 
moves  toward  brotherhood.  They  appeal  to  the  nat- 
ural fear  in  everyone  of  us  (a  natural  fear  is  not 
thereby  an  admirable  thing!)  that  he  will  have  to 
give  too  much  and  get  too  little  if  the  world  goes 
international.  They  praise  American  ways  of  living 
as  if  they  could  remain  unchanged  when  the  war  is 
won.  Victory!  Get  it  over  with!  And  then?  Well,  you 
can't  quite  speak  of  Harding's  "back-to-normalcy"  or 
"Coolidge  prosperity,"  but  you  mean  pretty  much  the 
same  thing.  Let's  tend  to  our  own  business,  beware 
of  the  British,  and  get  all  we  can  for  ourselves. 

If  it  is  not  suspicion  of  the  British  that  is  spread 
by  the  opponents  of  international  action,  it  is  suspicion 
of  Russia.  The  Chinese  are  attacked  less  often  j  but  if 
occasion  offered,  there  would  doubtless  be  revivals  of 
the  "yellow  peril"  doctrine.  The  opposition  to  a  quota 
status  for  Chinese  immigration  was  of  this  general 
character,  overlaid  with  the  fear,  not  wholly  unjusti- 
fied but  much  exaggerated,  that  people  who  know 
how  to  live  on  little  will  take  work  away  from  Amer- 
ican farmers  or  laborers. 
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If  all  this  did  not  matter  much,  if  it  were  hardly 
likely  to  have  much  effect  on  what  happens  after  the 
war,  it  would  not  be  worth  discussing  at  any  length. 
We  might  just  shrug  our  shoulders,  admit  that  there 
are  small-minded  and  self-seeking  people  in  every 
society,  and  remain,  in  President  Eliot's  phrase,  "ex- 
pectant of  good."  And  of  course  it  may  turn  out  that 
the  leadership  of  Churchill,  Roosevelt,  Stalin,  and 
Chiang  Kai-shek  will  be  strong  enough,  united 
enough,  and  supported  firmly  enough  by  popular 
approval  and  political  co-operation,  to  get  an  inter- 
national organization  established  which  will  be  sound 
and  lasting.  At  this  writing  there  are  some  who  say 
the  debate  on  international  co-operation  is  already 
over.  And  it  may  be  so.  The  rapid  trend  of  recent 
events  is  profoundly  hopeful  for  international  action. 
It  may  turn  out  also  that  the  domestic  economies  of 
many  nations — or  even  of  most  nations — can  be  made 
and  kept  democratic  through  social  insurance  and  the 
open  road  for  talent,  and  that  the  international  gov- 
ernment will  be  helpful  in  that  process.  And  with  all 
this  advancement,  international  and  national,  men 
may  also  learn  to  work  together  in  communities  more 
constructively.  The  world  may  really  begin  to  march 
toward  peace,  toward  the  banishment  of  crippling 
want,  and  toward  many  kinds  of  happy,  healthful, 
and  beautiful  local  living,  even  under  unfavorable 
circumstances. 
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But  human  progress,  whether  you  define  it  in  these 
terms  or  in  others,  does  face  human  weakness  j  and 
not  to  seek  out  the  particular  weaknesses  that  keep 
us  apart,  suspicious,  sullen,  and  unco-operative,  is  to 
miss  the  chance  to  find  out  what,  if  anything,  can  be 
done  by  human  beings  to  keep  themselves  from  get- 
ting in  the  way  of  their  own  common  good.  Sir 
Alfred  Zimmern  declared  recently  that  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  human  progress  is  "the  small-scale  indi- 
vidual." Mr.  ChurchilPs  inspiring  words  may  be 
made  to  sound  irrelevant  and  futile  if  enough  small- 
scale  individuals  wreck  new  plans  for  better  things 
in  the  world,  as  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  and  his  fol- 
lowers helped  to  wreck  the  League  of  Nations.  Are 
people  just  natively  small-scale?  Are  so  many  of 
them  small-scale  already  that  there  isn't  anything 
to  do  about  it — that  those  who  would  like  to  follow 
Mr.  Churchill  can  hope  for  nothing  more  than  a  bare 
and  rather  accidental  majority  on  their  side?  Is  there 
any  way  of  thinking  about  human  unity  and  the  com- 
mon good  that  can  make  it  seem  more  reasonable  and 
appealing  to  everybody  than  it  does  in  most  "idealis- 
tic" arguments?  And  are  there  any  forces  that  can  be 
set  in  motion  or  given  a  new  direction  that  will  bring 
more  and  more  men  together,  as  men,  for  their 
common  benefit? 

The  answers  to  such  questions  might  be  turned 
into  a  complete  panorama  of  the  good  works  men  are 
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engaged  in  all  over  the  world.  The  doctors  are  per- 
forming miracles  for  the  wounded  in  World  War  II. 
Industrialists  and  scientists  are  preparing  new  foods, 
new  machines,  new  materials,  new  chemical  combina- 
tions which  will  add  amazingly  to  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  living.  Economists,  jurists,  political 
theorists,  business  administrators,  and  labor  leaders 
are  studying  problems  of  finance,  taxation,  govern- 
ment organization,  and  industrial  co-operation.  In  all 
this  there  is  hope  and  inspiration.  But  our  question 
is  not  as  to  the  good  things  in  process  or  the  forces  for 
good  at  work,  but  as  to  human  nature  in  its  reaction 
to  what  is  done  for  it  by  its  leaders  and  servants.  Will 
it  all  come  back,  inevitably,  to  more  chances  for  get- 
ting and  grabbing,  more  fools  for  the  demagogue  to 
manipulate,  better-fed  masses,  with  more  security  and 
better  houses  but  no  more  sense  or  integrity,  for  new 
Hitlers  to  lead  into  world  aggression?  J.  H.  Burn- 
ham's  The  'Managerial  Revolution  answers  this  ques- 
tion, generally  speaking,  in  the  affirmative,  though 
with  some  faint  hope  that  the  managers  will  keep  the 
peace  for  a  brief  period.  The  drift  of  much  modern 
thinking,  before  and  after  Pareto,  is  toward  the  view 
that  peace,  prosperity,  and  the  improvement  of  life 
are  dependent  on  the  dominance  of  an  elite,  a  lead- 
ing group,  and  that  the  masses  who  follow  must  be 
left  to  do  so  blindly,  under  skillful  driving,  without 
intelligent  participation  in  the  choice  of  the  road  or 
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the  kind  of  harness  they  will  wear.  The  first  part  of 
this  book  has  stressed  instead  the  need  of  bringing 
certain  main  considerations  as  to  common  opportuni- 
ties and  duties  home  to  people,  out  of  their  own 
hearts  and  minds  j  and  our  question  here  comes  down 
at  last  to  this:  Will  enough  of  them  respond  if  what 
is  to  be  done  or  what  is  proposed  can  be  put  to  the 
public  fairly  and  in  terms  that  all  can  understand? 
Or  is  what  keeps  us  all  apart  too  deep  in  us  to  be 
overcome  by  any  appeal  whatever,  any  lessons  of  his- 
tory, any  pressure  of  events,  any  evidence  that  men 
have  common  needs  and  must  be  sharers  in  a  common 
destiny? 

It  is  a  commonplace  that  men  are  kept  from  under- 
standing each  other  by  differences  in  languages,  cus- 
toms, and  modes  of  living.  Such  differences  spread 
far,  and  it  is  now  only  the  most  ignorant  of  zealots 
who  can  suppose  that  the  world  is  going  to  be  saved 
from  sin  or  disaster  by  making  us  all  alike.  There  is 
never  going  to  be  a  millennium  in  which  the  elect 
will  wear  the  same  robes.  The  New  England  old  lady 
who  wanted  to  learn  Hebrew  so  that  she  could  speak 
to  her  Heavenly  Father  in  His  own  tongue  when 
she  met  Him  face  to  face  was  doubtless  an  absurdity 
out  of  someone's  imagination,  but  she  has  not  passed 
into  history  alone.  Along  with  her  have  gone  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  who  spent  their  lives  seeking 
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to  impose  on  others  one  tongue  or  one  faith  or  one 
way  of  dressing  or  eating  or  living.  If  anything  is 
clear  in  the  human  situation  it  is  that  such  attempts 
at  the  attainment  of  unity  among  men  by  getting 
them  to  become  uniform  are  futile.  It  takes  all  sorts 
of  people  to  make  a  world,  and  any  world  that  can 
be  made  within  the  practicable  limits  of  human  fore- 
sight is  going  to  have  all  sorts  of  people  in  it.  If  men 
are  to  meet  on  common  ground  and  work  for  com- 
mon ends,  they  must  do  so  with  full  allowance  for 
one  another's  "queer"  ways,  "strange"  manners, 
"curious"  beliefs,  and  "foreign"  speech.  The  much- 
abused  word  "tolerance"  is  actually  a  keyword  with 
respect  to  whatever  community  men  are  likely  to 
achieve  J  each  race  and  group  must  suffer  and  bear 
with  every  other  group's  different,  difficult,  and  an- 
noying ways.  They  are  there  j  they  are  permanent 
parts  of  the  picture. 

This  may  seem  like  very  radical  doctrine.  It  may 
seem  to  imply  that  there  is  no  use  in  trying  to  bring 
about  any  changes  in  men  at  all.  It  might  be  twisted 
into  an  assertion  that  ignorant  and  brutish  ways  are 
just  as  good,  just  as  deserving  of  tolerance,  as  intel- 
ligent and  civilized  ways.  It  might  be  taken  as  an 
argument  against  trying  to  establish  a  language 
widely  used  all  over  the  globe,  whether  Basic  English 
or  the  more  theoretically  defensible  constructed  lan- 
guage of  the  International  Auxiliary  Language  As- 
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sociation.  It  might  even  be  taken  as  a  defense  of 
isolationism!  Of  course  it  is  not  presented  as  imply- 
ing any  of  these  things.  The  idea  of  differences  and 
of  the  acceptance  of  differences  is  no  bar  to  change, 
if  change  comes  through  communication  and  enlight- 
enment j  nor  is  it  a  bar  to  organization  or  the  use  of 
force  to  prevent  differences  from  leading  to  conten- 
tion, aggression,  and  war.  So  far  as  the  notion  of 
tolerance  is  radical,  it  is  radical  only  in  the  sense  that 
it  insists  on  letting  men  work  out  their  own  advance- 
ment or  salvation  in  their  own  differing  fashions, 
within  the  limits  of  the  common  will  to  keep  the 
conditions  of  all  living  those  of  peace  and  freedom. 
And  of  course  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pre- 
vention of  crime,  either  within  nations  or  among 
nations. 

The  doctrine  of  differences  is  radical  enough,  how- 
ever, even  without  misinterpretations  of  its  meaning. 
The  bare  fact  that  differences  are  bound  to  persist 
must  be  coupled  with  the  equally  clear  reality  of 
common  need  and  common  good  beneath  them, 
thrusting  up  through  them,  tending  to  push  them 
aside.  It  is  when  we  make  too  much  ado  about  our 
differences,  lay  too  little  store  by  what  is  common  in 
our  lives,  that  differences  obstruct  co-operation. 
Man's  inhumanity  to  man  is  in  large  part  the  result 
of  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  stronger  or  su- 
perior person  to  admit  that  the  weaker  or  inferior 
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is  a  man  at  all.  At  the  bottom  of  the  Nazis'  worse- 
than-beastlike  treatment  of  the  Jews  is  the  Nazi  con- 
viction that  the  Jews  have  no  basic  human  rights,  and 
beneath  even  that  criminal  fallacy  is  the  general  de- 
nial that  any  race  or  nation  which  is  too  weak  to  pro- 
tect itself  from  conquest  and  enslavement  has  none 
the  less  the  right  to  be  let  alone.  When  we  support 
the  idea  that  personal  and  national  differences  must 
be  accepted  and  respected  while  men  go  forward  to- 
gether, we  are  only  reasserting  the  doctrine  of  human 
equality  before  God  and  the  law.  We  are  throwing 
back  in  Hitler's  teeth  his  lies  about  racial  superiority 
and  the  privilege  of  the  strong  to  offend  the  dignity 
of  the  weak.  Acceptance  of  differences  as  permanent 
elements  in  life  points  directly  to  the  recognition  of 
the  common  humanity  of  the  people  who  are  super- 
ficially so  different.  "If  you  prick  me,"  Shylock  asks, 
"will  I  not  bleed?"  The  common  blood  is  there.  But 
more;  there  is,  besides,  the  common  possibility  of  gen- 
erous and  creative  action,  there  is  the  universal  need 
for  making  common  cause  against  blind  forces  in  the 
natural  world  and  the  temptations  to  evil  in  our  own 
breasts. 

No  one  who  knows  much  about  human  beings  sup- 
poses that  one  man  is  as  good  as  another.  That  is  not 
true  by  any  measure  ever  devised  or  for  any  purpose 
for  which  men  can  be  measured.  No  attempt  to  treat 
individuals  as  equal  in  ability,  interest,  energy,  un- 
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derstanding,  or  desert  has  the  slightest  chance  of  suc- 
cess. Even  equality  of  opportunity  can  have  real 
meaning  only  when  it  is  openly  admitted  that  a  fair 
start  and  no  favor  spells  no  opportunity  at  all  for 
many.  Another  way  of  saying  it  is  that  most  of  us — 
no,  all  of  us — need  help  to  make  the  most  of  our- 
selves. Think  long  enough  about  difiFerences,  whether 
among  individuals  or  among  peoples,  and  you  are 
forced  to  admit  the  need  of  personal  friendliness,  the 
good-neighbor  policy,  and  the  ideal  of  human  broth- 
erhood. An  admirable  statement  by  Paul  Klapper  in 
an  article  entitled  "Only  the  Disciplined  Mind  Can 
Maintain  Freedom"  {School  and  Society y  June  12, 
1943)  concluded  with  these  words:  "Am  I  my  broth- 
er's keeper?  No!  I  am  my  brother's  brother."  This 
is  a  way  of  putting  the  principle  of  equality  which 
takes  full  account  of  the  facts.  Every  person  needs 
other  persons  for  his  own  growth  and  welfare  j  every 
group  needs  other  groups.  The  Christian  doctrine 
of  love  is  both  an  ideal  and  an  intensely  practical 
necessity. 

Then  why  should  men  fail  so  notably  to  act  like 
brothers?  Why  should  it  be  so  hard  to  get  them  to 
reach  under  or  across  their  differences,  grasp  hands, 
and  do  the  common  work  of  men  in  common?  There 
are  at  least  three  kinds  of  reasons  for  this  misadven- 
ture or  misfortune  in  our  lives:  the  reasons  that  in- 
here in  the  differences  themselves,  such  as  those  of 
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speech}  the  reasons  that  spring  from  the  attachment 
of  men  to  their  own  theories,  such  as  creeds  j  and  the 
reasons  that  go  back  to  the  fear  men  feel  of  losing 
place,  power,  or  possessions. 

If  it  should  also  be  granted  that  human  beings  are 
very  likely  to  be  thoughtless  and  selfish — the  mis- 
tress piling  work  upon  the  maid,  the  boss  asking  more 
of  the  worker  than  he  pays  for,  the  worker  scanting 
his  job,  the  friend  forgetful  of  his  friend,  and  so  on 
through  the  list — then  let  that  stand  also  as  another 
group  of  reasons  for  our  lack  of  common  effort  for 
the  common  good.  But  straight  selfishness  in  human 
beings  is  so  little  subject  to  analysis,  can  be  so  little 
modified  by  any  change  of  policy  for  groups  or  na- 
tions, is  so  much  a  matter  of  the  intimate  contact  of 
individuals  in  all  their  doings,  that  the  cure  of  selfish- 
ness has  to  be  left  to  religion,  education  in  its  broad- 
est sense,  and  the  slow,  historic  maturing  of  peoples. 
In  the  long  course  of  time  so  many  people  may  be 
born  and  bred  to  be  fair  and  generous  that  meanness 
may  be  more  exceptional  than  it  is  now.  In  a  discus- 
sion of  obstacles  to  common  understanding  between 
race  and  race,  nation  and  nation,  class  and  class,  all 
one  can  do  about  the  sheer  cussedness  of  men  is  to 
hope  it  may  be  somewhat  rooted  out  of  them  by 
changes  in  the  setting  of  their  lives  j  or  if  not  that, 
then  made  to  look  like  what  it  is — the  basic  and  dis- 
graceful element  of  hopelessness  in  earthly  living. 
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If  we  expect  to  make  any  headway  in  planning  for 
the  common  good  or  getting  rid  of  the  chief  obstruc- 
tions to  common  understanding,  we  may  as  well  ad- 
mit that  some  folks  are  bad — all  of  us  bad  at  times 
and  to  some  extent — and  that  no  scheme  or  program 
or  point  of  view  is  going  to  take  all  the  badness  out 
of  us. 

Original  sin  is  no  longer  the  cornerstone  of  good 
thinking  about  religion  or  economics  or  education,  but 
it  is  still  a  plain  fact  that  there  is  too  much  greed, 
laziness,  cruelty,  and  triviality  in  human  beings  to 
magic  it  all  away  by  better  social  arrangements  or  by 
arguing  about  how  people  ought  to  behave  if  they 
want  to  build  a  better  common  world.  The  sheer  in- 
adequacy of  men  is  still  an  active  cause  of  trouble  in 
their  lives.  It  takes  a  long  look  at  history  to  give  us 
any  conviction  that  they  are  growing  less  inadequate. 
All  one  can  say  is  that  history  does,  after  all,  support 
that  conviction,  and  that  it  brings  us  back  at  last  to 
Mr.  Churchill's  hopeful  outlook.  Meanwhile  some 
of  the  really  removable  causes  of  human  misunder- 
standing may  be  removed — or  at  any  rate  we  may 
try  to  see  how  unnecessary  they  are,  and  also  how  re- 
movable, if  we  really  want  to  get  rid  of  them.  Even 
people  who  are  personally  grasping  or  petty  might  be 
persuaded  or  induced  by  circumstances  to  help  in 
overcoming  some  of  the  impersonal  obstacles  to  a 
greater  community  of  human  effort. 
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The  reasons  for  lack  of  brotherly  action — practical 
co-operation  in  the  common  tasks — which  inhere  in 
the  differences  between  people  in  their  looks,  speech, 
and  customs  can  be  made  to  yield  in  a  substantial  way, 
and  enough  for  the  purpose,  to  education,  travel,  and 
practical  contact  in  international  enterprises.  Words 
alone  will  do  very  little,  even  for  those  who  learn 
rather  easily  from  what  they  read  and  what  they  are 
told.  The  words  must  at  least  be  attached  to  sensible 
impressions.  But  seeing  is  not  enough  to  add  to  words, 
if  it  is  superficial  and  irresponsible.  No  amount  of 
picturing  of  foreign  peoples  is  a  guarantee  of  better 
understanding,  not  to  mention  willingness  to  work 
with  others.  A  whole  series  of  movies  about  India  or 
China  will  not  give  Americans  a  realizing  sense  that 
brown  men  and  yellow  men  are  fellow  workers  with 
themselves  at  jobs  that  are  common  to  all  countries 
and  all  continents.  The  travel  of  casual  and  pleasure- 
seeking  tourists  is  notoriously  lacking  in  any  human- 
izing virtue.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  imagine  a 
total  process  of  schooling  and  living  which  would  do 
all  that  is  humanly  possible  to  bring  peoples  together 
in  spite  of  their  differences.  It  is  possible  not  only  to 
imagine  such  a  process  but  also  to  carry  it  out,  if  the 
object  is  taken  seriously  by  educational  and  social 
leaders.  What  object  is  worthier  of  being  taken  seri- 
ously? Perhaps  the  test  comes  when  we  turn  to  the 
means  to  be  used,  or  such  of  them  as  are  apparent. 
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Xhe  first  means  to  consider  might  well  be  travel, 
especially  air  travel.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  travel 
by  air  is  going  to  become  far  safer,  less  expensive,  and 
more  customary  than  it  has  ever  been  before.  The 
glowing  pictures  in  our  magazine  advertisements  of 
airplane  companies  may  not  become  full  realities  as 
soon  as  we  might  hope,  but  that  is  not  a  necessity  of 
the  case.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  systematized  international  travel,  whether 
by  air  or  otherwise,  could  be  organized,  supported, 
and  directed  toward  the  end  of  making  the  major 
nations  of  the  world  better  acquainted  with  one  an- 
other. This  implies  travel  by  businessmen  as  repre- 
sentatives of  trade  organizations,  labor  leaders  as 
representatives  of  their  groups,  church  leaders,  health 
workers,  agriculturists,  leaders  of  women's  groups, 
and  the  like.  It  implies  exchange  of  students  among 
schools  of  every  kind  and  grade,  exchange  of  teach- 
ers, and  exchange  of  educational  executives  at  every 
level.  Nothing  in  all  this  is  unprecedented:  every- 
thing mentioned  in  the  preceding  sentences  has  been 
done  now  and  then  in  recent  years  or  is  going  on  at 
this  moment,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  war.  Assume 
that  it  continues  to  go  onj  further,  that  it  remains 
essentially  an  exchange  of  leaders  and  representative 
members  from  associations — from  groups  with  vary- 
ing special  interests.  But  assume  that  it  is  exf  edited^ 
rendered  chea^per  and  more  convenienty  and  given  an 
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international  asfect  and  character  by  being  sponsored 
and  authorized  by  the  Union  of  Nations.  Enough, 
travel  so  conducted,  with  accounts  of  it  spread  by  lec- 
tures, camera  shots,  and  writing,  would  be  a  leaven 
in  the  lump  of  provincialism  which  might  work  won- 
ders. 

Not  every  traveler  would  be  an  Archbishop  of 
York  visiting  the  Primate  of  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church.  The  greatest  advantage  of  a  systematic,  in- 
ternationally organized,  widespread  plan  of  exchange 
between  a  great  variety  of  groups  would  be  its  more 
popular  effect,  less  dramatic  than  this  visit  of  an 
Anglican  church  leader  to  his  Russian  colleague,  but 
more  pervasive  in  its  consequences.  For  it  would  be 
responsible  travel,  carried  out  in  connection  with  the 
actual  business  of  many  associations,  reported  back 
to  those  concerned,  but  done  under  the  guiding  pur- 
pose of  the  one  organization  in  existence  that  would 
have  no  interest  but  the  common  interest  of  mankind. 

Must  any  such  proposal  be  accounted  visionary? 
It  hints  at  nothing  mandatory  from  the  lofty  summits 
of  world  government.  An  International  Office  of 
Education  could  serve  the  purposes  in  view  without 
commanding  or  controlling  persons  or  associations. 
All  sorts  of  travel  could  go  on  as  heretofore.  Dis- 
cretion on  the  part  of  Union  officers  would  be  re- 
quired, naturally  J  for  what  to  sponsor  and  promote 
and  what  to  leave  to  private  auspices  is  always  a  dis- 
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cretionary  question  for  a  government.  But  those  who 
think  that  any  government  can  be  confined  to  simple 
problems  of  the  exercise  of  power,  without  assuming 
burdens  of  discretion  in  the  service  of  more  human 
purposes,  must  be  suspicious  of  all  modern  statecraft. 
An  office  of  an  international  government  which 
helped  to  bring  responsible  leaders  from  the  recog- 
nized associations  in  the  major  areas  of  life  in  many 
nations  into  contact  with  each  other  would  never  in- 
terfere with  freedom  anywhere,  but  foster  it.  Amer- 
icans who  think  no  government  should  touch  that  sort 
of  thing  should  advocate  abolishing  our  own  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  Commerce,  and  Agriculture. 

If  a  period  of  compulsory  training  under  national- 
international  auspices  should  ever  be  translated  from 
the  realm  of  dreams  into  practical  reality,  young 
people  and  selected  officers  from  many  nations  should 
obviously  be  visitors  from  one  camp  to  another  all 
over  the  world.  A  year  of  travel  might  be  one  of  the 
rewards  for  excellence  of  performance  in  the  training 
program.  Thus  two  genuinely  international  and  pro- 
foundly formative  experiences  would  be  the  lot  of 
many  young  people,  and  all  young  people  would  have 
a  basis  in  their  lives  for  understanding  the  common 
problems  of  men  and  their  common  needs.  Adult 
travel,  representative  of  various  practical  and  well- 
developed  interests  and  hence  simply  expedited  by 
the  Union  of  Nations,  would  then  be  matched  by 
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travel  for  a  more  deliberately  educational  purpose, 
which  could  properly  be  subject  to  careful  control 
by  an  International  Office  of  Education.  The  ex- 
change of  students,  teachers,  and  educational  execu- 
tives among  nations  has  already  been  conducted  for  a 
considerable  period,  and  it  has  been  emphasized  in  all 
recent  discussions  of  educational  reconstruction  under 
international  auspices.  Such  exchanges,  at  least  among 
students,  could  be  vastly  more  systematic,  regular, 
and  numerous  if  the  training  program  proposed 
earlier  in  these  pages  were  in  operation.  The  proposal 
for  compulsory  training  and  the  proposal  for  system- 
atized travel  are  complementary. 

No  doubt  they  are  also  startling,  and  the  proposal 
for  travel  only  a  little  less  so  than  the  proposal  for 
training.  Both  look  like  extensions  of  government 
into  the  realm  of  personal  freedom.  They  smack  of 
regimentation  and  may  thus  offend  our  national  faith 
in  individual  initiative  and  individual  responsibility. 
Furthermore,  they  are  very  large  proposals  and  they 
look  expensive.  ^ 

Against  these  objections  it  can  be  said  in  general 
that  there  never  was  a  time  when  really  novel  and 
far-reaching  suggestions  for  educational  procedure 
were  more  needful  than  at  this  moment.  Many  have 
been  made,  and  some  have  been  put  into  successful 
local  operation,  as,  for  example,  the  plan  for  or- 
ganizing work-experience  into  the  schooling  of  boys 


and  girls  in  their  teens.  The  world  is  going  through  a 
veritable  revolution  underneath  and  around  the  stress 
and  clangor  of  the  war.  There  is  a  pressure  upward 
from  the  great  body  of  people  who  have  been  under- 
privileged in  education  and  in  opportunity.  It  cannot 
be  denied  or  obstructed,  and  whether  it  will  lead 
surely  or  promptly  to  good  ends  or  will  result  largely 
in  frustration  or  social  instability  depends  on  the  com- 
mon sense  and  mutual  forbearance  of  all  concerned — 
and  very  greatly  on  the  imagination  and  boldness  of 
national  and  international  leaders  within  the  field  of 
education.  The  very  largest  measures,  and  also  the 
very  costliest,  are  fully  worthy  of  consideration,  the 
more  so  if  they  are  neither  complicated  nor  depend- 
ent on  unusual  talent  or  intelligence  for  their  success. 
Mass  measures  are  now  needful.  Within  their  mas- 
siveness  the  processes  of  selection  and  the  chance  for 
individual  effort  and  individual  variation  must  also 
be  maintained.  No  proposal  should  be  dismissed  be- 
cause it  applies  to  all  or  because  it  would  bring  into 
play  controlling  forces  of  a  world-wide  character  and 
outlook. 

The  fear  of  governmentalism  in  education  is  easy 
to  exaggerate.  Governmental  action  which  opens  op- 
portunities is  very  different  from  governmental  action 
which  places  limits  on  private  initiative  or  obstructs 
it.  A  government  can  use  education  to  disastrous  ends, 
as  the  Nazis  have  used  it,  but  the  vast  undertaking 
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which  destiny  has  thrust  upon  mankind — the  task  of 
keeping  the  world's  peace  and  of  helping  men  to 
work  together  understandingly — calls  for  govern- 
mental action  in  education  by  the  democracies  for  the 
very  opposite  of  the  Nazi  objectives.  It  need  not  be 
distrusted,  unless  democracy  itself  is  to  be  distrusted. 
Such  dangers  as  there  are  in  broadening  the  base  of 
public  education  so  as  to  make  it  international  in  some 
of  its  phases  are  not  new  in  principle  nor  half  so  fear- 
ful as  they  may  be  painted.  The  results  of  localism 
in  education  and  of  hesitation  to  seek  broader  govern- 
mental support  have  never  been  wholly  good,  and  in 
many  instances  they  have  been  indescribably  bad.  In 
education,  as  in  international  relations,  this  is  "a  time 
for  greatness."  To  be  afraid  of  making  great  demo-, 
cratic  provisions  for  educational  opportunity  bespeaks 
misunderstanding,  both  of  democracy  and  of  educa- 
tion. They  are  path-openers  and  liberators  j  and  if 
they  use  mass  methods  at  times,  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
an  ultimate  variety  within  a  whole  which  remains  one 
through  friendliness  rather  than  through  fear. 

In  a  practical  sense  it  may  also  be  urged  that  this 
suggestion  of  systematized  and  responsible  contact 
through  travel,  especially  when  considered  in  rela- 
tion to  the  proposal  for  a  national-international  train- 
ing period,  may  lead  to  more  important  results  than 
anything  that  has  been  done  or  could  be  done  in  the 
schools  and  colleges  of  any  country  toward  making 
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national  differences  less  baneful.  Yet  it  must  be  added 
immediately  that  a  general  educational  background, 
a  background  of  education  for  the  public  as  a  whole, 
to  serve  as  a  framework  for  what  travel  can  make 
real  and  sensible  to  selected  persons,  is  too  important 
to  ignore.  For  the  wildest  fancy  cannot  make  travel 
the  privilege  and  responsibility  of  more  than  a  rela- 
tively small  number  of  people.  What  the  few  bring 
back  by  way  of  new  understanding  of  other  nations, 
or  what  representative  of  other  nations  have  to  offer 
in  their  own  interpretation,  must  be  in  turn  inter- 
preted by  those  who  stay  at  homej  and  they  must 
have  some  basis  for  taking  in  the  meaning  of  reports 
and  arguments.  Here  is  a  great,  compelling  reason 
for  expanding  social  studies  in  the  schools. 

This  is  no  place  to  deal  with  details  or  to  make 
discriminations,  but  there  is  one  fundamental  distinc- 
tion which  should  be  pressed  home  hard  and  without 
compromise.  For  the  purpose  here  in  view  no  so- 
called  "training  of  the  mind"  on  abstractions  is  a  sub- 
stitute for  straightforward y  vivid,  sim-ple  presentation 
of  the  facts  of  human  life,  if  and  when  it  is  suffused 
and  warmed  by  sympathy,  hope^  and  a  wide  outlook 
toward  future  human  good.  There  is  a  place  in  educa- 
tion for  the  rigors  of  mental  discipline.  Those  who 
know  most  about  it  insist  that  careful  adjustment  to 
differences  in  the  intellectual  capacity  of  individuals 
is  an  important  part  of  their  argument}  but  as  to  gen- 
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eral  preparation  of  the  public  to  look  at  human  differ- 
ences fairly,  hopefully,  and  understandingly,  the 
chief  reliance  must  be  on  well-ordered,  yet  essen- 
tially "easy,"  instruction.  The  schools  must  use 
movies,  for  example,  beyond  anything  yet  practically 
possible.  Only  the  enthusiasts  for  educational  films 
are  talking  sense  about  their  values — when  they  can 
be  rightly  utilized.  If  education  is  to  mean  business 
about  world-mindedness,  there  is  a  revolution  to  be 
carried  through  in  the  curriculum  and  in  the  arts  of 
teaching. 

Let  no  one  suppose  that  specialization  and  pro- 
longed training  in  languages,  literatures,  sciences, 
history,  economics,  and  philosophy  are  "hit"  by  this 
argument.  All  that  is  another  story.  What  is  here  in 
question  is  what  can  be  done  for  entire  populations  to 
widen  horizons  and  make  the  human  view  prevail 
over  narrower  interests.  It  need  not  be  "Sunday- 
school  stuff,"  qven  if  Sunday  schools  could  be 
thought  of  as  being  broader  in  their  outlook  than 
most  of  them  are.  But  it  cannot  be  haughty,  "schol- 
arly," academic,  and  complicated.  The  radio  people 
have  much  difficulty  with  professors  who  cannot  even 
think  in  popular  terms,  much  less  talk  the  common 
tongue.  The  professors,  many  of  them,  have  a  better 
grasp  of  the  truth  than  the  popularizers,  but  they  do 
not  speak  in  Basic  English.  And  not  too  often  have 
they  tested  the  value  of  what  they  know  or  teach,  or 
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even  its  truth,  by  any  broad  view  of  its  effect  on 
those  who  study  it. 

The  idea  of  human  unity  offers  a  basis  for  judg- 
ment here.  There  is,  for  example,  much  talk  about  a 
"liberal"  education  which  would  imply  that  being 
learned  in  some  very  special  field  is  inevitably  "liber- 
alizing." Does  a  college  course  in  eighteenth-century 
English   literature  make   those  who  take   it   more 
liberal?  That  depends  on  what  you  mean  by  "liberal." 
Suppose  you  mean  a  broadening  of  outlook  and  un- 
derstanding as  to  human  life  and  its  problems,  a  new 
eagerness  to  live  generously  and  sympathetically  with 
men  of  good  will  in  all  lands,  a  strengthening  of  pur- 
pose to  use  one's  powers  and  opportunities  construc- 
tively. Then  a  course  in  eighteenth-century  English 
literature  becomes  liberal  or  illiberal  mostly  in  terms 
of,  and  as  a  consequence  of,  the  instructor's  attitudes 
and  interests.  If  he  thinks  of  himself  as  a  teacher  and 
judge  of  future  specialists  in  his  "field,"  he  is  the 
more  likely  to  make  his  course  another  experience  in 
the  lives  of  his  students  which  will  make  them  hug 
to   themselves  the   detailed  knowledge   they   have 
gained  and  confirm  them  in  the  view  that  the  world 
ought  to  prize  them  for  their  brighter  minds  and 
finer  sensibilities.  They  will  be  less  likely  to  be  moved 
by  Kipling's  Wage  Workers,  or  Moody's  Gloucester 
MoorSy  or  Wilder's  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey,   or 
Sheean's  Between  the  Thunder  and  the  Sun,  or  Eric 
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Knight's  This  Above  All.  Yet  eighteenth-century 
English  literature  is  not  necessarily  less  liberating 
than  such  later  literature.  There  is  an  issue  here 
which  calls  for  stronger  insistence  on  human  sym- 
pathy and  understanding  as  one  of  the  criteria  for 
judgment  on  the  educational  value  of  subjects, 
courses,  experiences,  or  methods. 

It  can  be  said  in  summary  that  education  at  every 
level  can  combat  provincialism  by  preparing  as  many 
people  as  possible  to  listen  appreciatively  to  what 
travelers  and  specialists  can  tell  them  about  the  folks 
of  other  countries,  their  problems,  their  ways,  and 
their  needs.  This  does  not  mean  turning  the  whole 
educational  process  into  a  series  of  travelogues.  It 
means  such  things  as  have  been  here  discussed  and 
many  others — such  as  the  further  development  of 
geography  in  secondary  schools  and  colleges.  Miracles 
are  not  going  to  happen,  even  so.  The  people  of  this 
globe  will  not  join  in  one  chorus  of  good  fellowship 
and  one  hymn  of  praise,  no  matter  how  much  travel 
there  is,  or  education  to  go  with  it.  But  if  we  want 
to  move  forward  more  happily  and  creatively  to- 
gether, just  as  human  beings,  our  differences  will 
stand  less  in  our  way  when  an  international  period 
of  training  has  been  matched  by  internationally  or- 
ganized travel  and  when  education  has  faced  squarely 
the  job  of  developing  an  international  spirit. 
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The  reasons  for  lack  of  international  co-operation 
which  spring  from  attachment  of  men  to  their  own 
theories  are  easier  to  see  and  harder  to  deal  with  in  a 
practical  way.  Churches  have  creeds,  and  no  insistence 
on  tolerance  is  going  to  induce  the  churches  to  con- 
sider their  confessions  of  faith  unimportant,  nor 
should  it.  Nations  and  parties  have  ideologies,  and 
their  platforms  and  philosophies  are  the  breath  of 
life  to  them,  and  should  remain  so.  Yet  there  are 
limits  to  what  any  set  of  ideas — religious,  political, 
racial,  or  economic — should  lead  to,  or  be  allowed  to 
lead  to,  in  practice.  Nobody  outside  of  Germany  (and 
the  Hitlerite  groups  elsewhere)  is  consenting  to  the 
application  of  Nazi  ideology  to  the  actual  business  of 
humanity.  The  Nazi  creed  will  be  blasted  out  of  ex- 
istence— completely,  we  may  hope,  and  forever — 
by  this  war.  That  is  an  extreme  example,  but  it  is 
in  point.  Religious  wars,  we  may  suppose,  have  ceased 
and  will  not  be  allowed  to  begin  again.  If  so,  then  the 
general  conclusion  might  be  drawn  that  no  institution 
— not  a  nation  nor  a  church  nor  an  organized  eco- 
nomic or  political  group — is  going  to  be  permitted 
hereafter  to  use  armed  power  to  impose  its  particular 
creed,  or  the  forms  of  worship,  government,  or  life 
which  depend  upon  its  creed,  upon  the  minds  and 
lives  of  other  men.  In  short,  the  fanatical  determina- 
tion to  fnake  men  subscribe  to  doctrines  and  their 
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consequences  is  probably  a  thing  of  the  past.  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  suppose  that  the  fanatical  conviction  that  only 
one  doctrine  is  right  and  true  can  also  be  made  to 
appear  undesirable  and  unfortunate,  so  far  as  it  is  a 
barrier  to  mutual  understanding  among  men  of  dif- 
ferent faiths? 

It  is  the  word  "fanatical"  that  counts  in  this  ques- 
tion. Beliefs  are  immensely  important  to  men.  If  a 
man  has  no  theory  of  things,  he  is  only  half  alive. 
But  what  men  have  to  learn  is  that  there  is  no  finality 
or  sacred  validity  about  doctrines — never  has  been, 
never  will  be.  If  it  is  wrong  or  stupid  or  unfortunate 
to  force  men  to  accept  creeds  and  platforms,  or  to 
belong  to  one  church  or  one  party,  it  follows  that 
there  is  no  one  set  of  ideas  about  the  great  issues  of 
life  that  can  claim  exclusive  loyalty — a  loyalty  such 
that  it  becomes  to  its  adherents  a  touchstone  for  pick- 
ing out  the  good  from  among  the  bad,  friends  from 
among  foes,  those  who  can  be  accepted  as  brothers 
from  among  those  to  be  held  in  suspicion  and  kept  at 
arm's  length.  General  views  of  life,  death,  fate,  what 
men  may  hope  for,  what  they  should  work  for,  how 
they  ought  to  behave — these  are  forever  the  business 
of  thought  and  talk  and  written  communication  j  but 
they  need  not  and  should  not  breed  heat  and  hatred 
between  men.  They  do  breed  heat  and  hatred,  or  at 
least  antagonism  and  distrust  j  and  the  only  cure  for 
that  misfortune  is  continued  discussion  of  the  very 
issues  that  so  divide  us,  along  with  constant  co-ofera- 
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Hon  In  doing  fractkal  things  while  we  talk  and  write 
about  the  things  of  theory.  It  is  when  a  man  won't 
talk  about  his  creed  or  party  platform,  and  won't 
work  with  those  who  do  not  share  it,  either,  that  he 
marks  himself  as  a  fanatic.  Tolerance  means  willing- 
ness to  work  with  those  who  do  not  think  as  you  do, 
and  at  its  higher  levels  it  means  willingness  to  talk 
about  ideas  of  your  own  with  those  who  do  not  share 
them. 

A  clever  debater  might  reply  at  this  point:  "But 
this  too  is  theory!  How  can  you  say  that  ideas  are 
to  remain  forever  debatable?  Hasn't  every  man  the 
right  to  maintain  that  what  he  believes  is  in  fact  the 
sacred  truth?  And  if  so,  how  can  anyone  expect  that 
differences  in  faith  are  not  going  to  separate  men  for- 
ever and  keep  them  always  in  arms  against  each 
other?" 

The  answer  to  this  point  lies  in  a  double  appeal — 
to  experience  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  practical  pos- 
sibility of  co-operation  for  the  common  good  on  the 
other.  Of  course  men  must  have  the  right  to  believe 
in  their  hard-won  theories,  but  the  whole  history  of 
thinking  and  living  on  this  globe  shows  how  disas- 
trous it  is  to  allow  differences  in  theory  to  create  en- 
mity and  ill  will  between  groups,  classes,  and  na- 
tions. And  the  very  belief  in  the  truth  of  one's  own 
views  is  the  best  possible  ground  for  not  letting  that 
truth  separate  us  from  our  fellows,  near  or  farj  for 
to  work  in  friendship  with  others  gives  each  of  us 
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the  best  chance  he  will  ever  have  to  show  how  valid 
and  fruitful  his  own  truth  is.  By  their  fruits  shall  ye 
judge  theories  as  well  as  men.  Fanaticism  defeats  its 
own  ends.  If  your  faith  or  platform  or  doctrine  makes 
you  more  friendly  and  helpful,  it  is  thereby  com- 
mended to  others  as  at  least  humanly  valuable, 
whether  or  not  it  is  logically  sound  or  convincing. 

Education  in  general,  and  the  deliberate  policy  of 
churches,  parties,  and  doctrinal  groups,  should  be  fo- 
cused on  making  ideas  clear,  interesting,  and  discuss- 
ible but  preventing  them  from  becoming  the  ground 
for  fanatical  zeal.  When  discussion  of  ideas  and 
plans  of  action,  even  political  discussion,  turns  into 
attack  and  defense  with  respect  to  a  person,  a  group, 
or  a  type  (New  Dealers,  the  Old  Guard,  Jews, 
Catholics,  Protestants,  or  whatever),  then  it  is  going 
downhill.  No  one  can  deny  that  great  things  turn  on 
who's  who  and  on  what  kind  of  folks  are  on  top  of 
the  heap.  But  the  truth  or  value  of  a  creed  or  plat- 
form never  depends  on  who  wins.  The  hope  of  man- 
kind is  bound  up  with  keeping  the  debate  open  for- 
ever, choosing  for  leadership  meanwhile  those  who 
are  clearheaded,  candid,  without  rancor  or  blind  fa- 
voritism, friendly. 

Every  man  has  a  right  to  say  that  he  will  not  think 
or  try  to  think  on  certain  topics — theological  topics, 
for  example.  Each  of  us  can  accept  unquestioningly, 
if  he  chooses,  what  he  is  taught  about  faith  and 
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morals.  But  if  that  is  the  right  of  one  man,  it  is  the 
right  of  every  other  man,  and  thus  it  becomes  more 
than  a  mistake  to  trust  and  work  with  those  of  our 
own  doctrinal  conviction  and  no  others.  The  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state  goes  deep  into  the  meaning 
of  human  life  and  the  hope  of  human  unity,  for  it 
rests  on  the  possibility  that  men  may  go  on  thinking 
together  while  they  work  together.  Mutual  trust  is 
destroyed  whenever  a  hidden  loyalty  becomes  the 
basis  for  practical  action.  Why  did  Americans  begin 
to  have  more  confidence  in  Russians  when  the  Com- 
munist Internationale  was  abandoned?  Because  that 
action  removed  one  ground  for  suspecting  any  Rus- 
sian of  having  a  binding  commitment  to  make  a 
chosen  ideology  prevail  by  any  means  outside  of  open 
persuasion  and  demonstration.  To  have  a  "party 
line"  is  to  confess  that  one  is  a  fanatic. 

Comparative  studies  are  the  best  antidote  for  the 
poison  of  fanaticism.  Study  political  systems,  eco- 
nomic policies,  educational  programs,  or  religious 
faiths  comparatively,  and  you  tend  to  breed  a  liberal 
attitude  and  a  humanistic  understanding.  If  there  is 
the  danger  in  this  type  of  study  that  conviction  and 
enthusiasm  will  be  lost,  it  lies  in  excluding  the  dis- 
criminating practical  application  of  the  facts  and  ideas 
presented.  Bad  is  bad,  good  is  good,  and  right  and 
wrong  are  still  distinguishable  j  but  circumstances  do 
still  alter  cases.  What  is  best  under  one  set  of  cir- 
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cumstances  or  for  one  nation  need  not  be  obscured 
by  recognizing  that  the  consequences  of  the  same  set 
of  facts  and  ideas  would  be  bad  in  another  setting. 
It  is  only  when  ideas  lie  inert  that  they  are  useless 
or  harmful,  but  an  idea  is  just  as  inert  when  it  is 
used  blindly  to  distinguish  friend  from  foe  as  it  is 
when  it  is  not  used  at  all.  The  more  people  there  are 
who  know,  even  in  simple  and  descriptive  terms,  that 
there  is  something  to  respect  in  the  creeds  and  poli- 
cies of  very  different  peoples,  the  sooner  will  practi- 
cal co-operation  for  peace  and  freedom  on  a  world- 
wide basis  become  possible.  When  an  expert  on 
Africa  explained  to  an  educational  group  at  Harvard 
last  summer  that  primitive  African  religions  had  be- 
hind them  a  rational  philosophy  entirely  worthy  of 
serious  study,  those  who  heard  him  made  a  hopeful 
step  away  from  tribalism  in  their  own  thinking. 

The  reasons  for  lack  of  co-operation  which  go  back 
to  the  fear  men  feel  of  losing  place,  power,  or  posses- 
sions lie  closest  of  all  to  the  sheer  cussedness  of  hu- 
man beings,  and  close  also  to  their  lack  of  power  to 
think  in  terms  that  go  beyond  the  here  and  now. 
There  is  a  certain  amount  of  hypocrisy,  however,  in 
some  of  the  accusations  made  against  humanity  for 
being  self-centered.  Some  assert  the  fact  too  loudly  j 
some  ignore  it.  Who  can  believe  the  cynics  who  say 
that  nobody  acts  except  to  get  what  he  wants  j  with 
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the  covert  implication  that  all  anybody  wants  is  his 
own  comfort,  pleasure,  or  relief  from  pain  or  ten- 
sion? No  amount  of  psychological  analysis,  whether 
based  on  animal  experimentation  or  a  superficial  ac- 
ceptance of  Freudian  or  post-Freudian  conceptions, 
can  get  rid  of  the  simple  fact  that  men  are  moved 
by  ideals  as  well  as  by  hungers.  It  would  probably 
be  beating  a  straw  man  to  argue  the  casej  yet  one 
hears  no  small  amount  of  talk  about  large  questions 
of  social  policy  which  seems  to  be  based  on  the  be- 
lief that  the  common  run  of  mankind  cannot  see 
beyond  their  noses,  seldom  want  to,  and  had  better 
be  shoved  around  and  fed  on  lies.  There  is  a  book 
by  one  Adolf  Schickelgruber  called  Mem  Kampf, 
which  is  based  quite  openly  on  this  idea. 

On  the  other  hand,  who  can  nourish  the  hope  that 
human  unity  will  be  achieved  in  any  practical  way 
by  getting  the  majority  of  men  to  forget  themselves, 
live  for  others,  and  give  up  their  personal  desires 
and  ambitions?  No  wonder  there  is  a  certain  weari- 
ness which  comes  over  those  who  begin  careers  in 
education  or  religion  with  their  hopes  set  very  high. 
A  religious  leader,  speaking  to  his  co-workers,  once 
used  the  phrase  "the  passionate  patience  of  middle 
age."  In  the  face  of  the  facts  of  common  conduct 
among  men,  how  can  those  who  hope  for  human 
advancement  toward  freedom  and  friendliness  keep 
their  passion  as  they  gain  in  patience? 
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It  would  seem  to  be  only  common  sense  to  start 
with  the  admission  that  no  arrangements,  national  or 
international,  are  going  to  succeed  unless  they  make 
it  easier  for  individuals  to  live  satisfactorily.  "Life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness"  are  words  out 
of  a  very  deep  wisdom  as  to  what  it  is  that  men  ex- 
pect, and  are  bound  in  the  long  run  to  get,  from  the 
operation  of  their  governments  and  other  institu- 
tions. The  case  of  Rome  is  illuminating.  Rostofsev- 
sky's  analysis  of  the  forces  which  led  to  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  bur- 
den of  taxation  and  military  service  borne  by  the 
common  people  simply  became  greater  than  they 
could  stand.  They  knew  very  little  about  what  it  was 
all  for  anyway,  but  if  they  had  known,  they  might 
have  given  up  all  the  sooner.  "Who  would  fardels 
bear.  To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life  ...  ?" 
The  common  needs  of  men  must  not  be  denied  by 
any  government  that  is  to  endure,  and  the  more  men 
know  about  their  government  the  more  they  will 
insist  on  its  serving  their  common  good. 

So  whatever  is  done  for  human  unity  by  directing 
the  great  tides  of  national  policy  must  have  an  ef- 
fect in  the  tiny  channels  of  the  individual  life  which 
is  progressively  enriching.  Mankind  will  never  think 
it  shameful  to  pray  for  its  daily  bread — and  daily 
bread  means  also  air  to  breathe,  time  for  rest,  the 
chance  to  grow,  to  learn,  to  marry  and  beget,  and 
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something  to  do  which  makes  for  self-respect  and  a 
decent  pride  in  workmanship. 

Nothing  in  the  satisfaction  of  these  primary  needs 
stands  in  the  way  of  tolerance  and  co-operation.  It  is, 
in  fact,  the  recognition  that  these  are  the  universal 
needs,  which  cannot  be  ignored  but  must  be  met, 
that  gives  to  any  man  the  common  touch,  that  gives 
to  liberal  statesmanship  its  liberal  character,  and  that 
wins  eventual  success  for  any  government  or  social 
institution.  And  an  education  which  causes  any  of  us 
to  look  haughtily  upon  the  commonest  urges  of  the 
human  heart  and  mind  is  never  liberal,  however  rich 
it  is  in  learning. 

Fear  that  these  needs  cannot  be  met  may  lead, 
however,  to  a  desperate  localism  or  group-selfishness. 
It  is  curious  that  some  who  oppose  labor  unions  or 
collective  bargaining  do  not  see  that  what  lies  behind 
their  success  is  only  the  insistence  on  these  primary 
human  rights.  The  rise  of  labor  is  just  a  later  chapter 
in  the  history  of  liberty.  We  pay  lip-service  to  de- 
mocracy, and  nothing  more,  if  it  does  not  mean  to  us 
the  sincerest  endeavor  to  gain  for  every  individual 
the  opportunity  for  these  basic  human  satisfactions. 
But  exactly  on  this  account  it  occurs — and  it  is  easy 
to  see  why  it  should  occur — that  some  labor  groups 
and  some  management  groups  tend  to  look  with  a 
gloomy  eye  on  the  proposal  that  standards  of  living 
achieved  in  one  nation  or  in  one  occupation  should 
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be  risked  in  order  to  raise  standards  for  some  other 
group.  What  has  to  be  shown  in  theory  and  then 
demonstrated  in  practice  is  that  a  total  economy  on  a 
high  level  makes  more  secure  and  enduring  any 
partial  economy  on  a  high  level — that  jobs  are  more 
certain  to  exist,  pay  more  likely  to  be  high,  goods 
more  plentiful  and  cheaper,  education  more  avail- 
able, and  conditions  of  labor  more  wholesome  and 
interesting  as  all  these  things  become  realities  for 
more  people  in  more  places. 

Both  in  theory  and  in  practice  the  trouble  seems 
to  be  that  short-term  difficulties  obscure  the  long- 
term  gains.  All  sorts  of  things  complicate  the  picture 
— wars,  new  inventions,  fluctuations  in  the  value  of 
money,  prejudice  against  effective  vocational  educa- 
tion, fear  of  radical  changes,  and  the  political  power 
of  pressure  groups  and  blocs.  Yet  it  is  a  notable  sign 
of  our  times  that  the  demand  is  growing  that  the 
common  human  needs  shall  be  met  on  a  world  scale. 
Religious  leaders  voice  itj  labor  leaders,  statesmen, 
economists  express  the  conviction  that  it  has  become 
possible.  Evidence  is  gathering  (cf.  Professor  Kirtley 
Mather's  Enough  and  to  Sfare)  that  the  resources  of 
the  earth  do  not  deny  to  humanity  a  satisfactory 
general  basis  for  life.  Nor  do  students  of  population 
raise  despairing  voices — at  least  not  as  despairing!  — 
over  the  possibility  that  the  human  stock  will  breed 
so  fast  at  the  lower  levels  as  to  exhaust  the  earth's 
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resources  in  achieving  bare  subsistence  for  the  masses. 
Indeed,  there  has  been  argument  where  one  would 
least  expect  it  (in  a  speech  by  Mr.  Churchill)  for  in- 
crease of  births,  at  least  in  favored  areas.  It  is  at  least 
conceivable  that  we  are  actually  in  a  "formative  epoch 
of  the  human  story"  and  that  world  history  has  at 
last  begun.  If  so,  it  will  be  because  the  total  view,  the 
long-term  view,  the  universal  human  view,  has  at 
last  begun  to  prevail  over  views  that  are  tribal,  pro- 
vincial, local,  or  occupational  j  and  the  total  view 
must  emphasize,  just  because  it  is  total,  the  simplest 
human  needs. 

Probably  most  common  folks  are  as  likely  to  wel- 
come the  total  view  as  are  persons  of  larger  means, 
superior  education,  or  more  power.  People  who  have 
built  up  fortunes  or  got  them  by  inheritance  almost 
inevitably  organize  their  lives  about  what  they  own, 
and  if  it  seems  to  be  threatened,  they  fear  for  them- 
selves as  well  as  for  their  possessions.  Nobody  has 
proved  yet  that  the  raising  of  standards  of  living  all 
over  the  world  would  prevent  the  building-up  of  for- 
tunes j  probably  it  would  help  it,  on  the  whole,  for 
those  who  are  able,  inventive,  fair,  and  farseeing. 
But  there  is  every  likelihood  that  indispensable  na- 
tional and  international  action  toward  world  pros- 
perity will  cost  large  sums  in  taxation,  and  that  result 
can  never  be  made  to  seem  anything  but  personally 
sacrificial  to  those  whose  incomes  are  not  expanded 
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by  the  expansion  of  trade.  Most  incomes  derived 
from  investment  would  be  expanded  by  a  large  vol- 
ume of  exchange  in  goods,  even  by  "feeding  the  Hot- 
tentots," if  that  were  done  on  the  basis  of  sound 
international  economics.  The  difficulty  comes  back 
once  more  to  making  the  total  view  seem  reasonable. 
When  a  large  group  of  leisure-class  persons,  back  in 
i933>  could  applaud  a  speaker  who  asserted  that  the 
unemployed  in  an  American  depression  were  mostly 
unemployable  anyway  and  government  measures  to 
help  them  unjustifiable,  the  occasion  gave  no  evi- 
dence that  long-term  economic  views  had  been  helped 
by  the  acquisition  of  property.  Nor  are  total  views 
in  economics  certain  to  go  along  with  higher  forms 
of  education.  Education  which  has  little  to  do  with 
social  forces  and  conditions  may  develop  narrowness 
of  outlook  or  lead  to  feelings  of  superiority  which 
blind  the  learned  and  discriminating  to  the  common 
needs.  This  is  a  genuine  danger  in  education  which 
emphasizes  either  pure  science  or  literature  and  the 
arts.  Education  that  does  not  lead  to  some  intelli- 
gent concern  for  the  economic  and  social  problems 
of  the  world  as  a  whole  is  seriously  defective. 

Political  leadership  and  the  leadership  of  unions 
and  business  associations — even  leadership  in  profes- 
sional associations,  such  as  those  in  medicine — has  no 
sure  relation  to  large  views  of  human  welfare.  Every- 
body knows  that  the  demagogue  gets  all  he  can  for 
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his  henchmen  and  his  voters,  strictly  on  a  business 
basis.  Corruption  has  many  forms,  but  it  has  never 
shown  itself  in  an  earnest  appeal  to  consider  the 
needs  and  hopes  of  the  world.  Even  honest  political 
leaders  may  be  provincial  in  their  views.  Power  that 
is  dependent  on  votes,  whether  in  a  political  constitu- 
ency or  in  some  voluntary  group,  makes  its  possessor 
cautious  about  expressing  views  that  may  be  unwel- 
come to  those  whose  suffrage  he  must  seek.  We  ad- 
mire the  man  who  broadens  the  horizons  of  the  elec- 
torate, but  we  have  to  admit  that  building  political 
fences  and  keeping  an  ear  to  the  ground  are  per- 
fectly natural  procedures  for  a  politician.  It  is  public 
opinion  that  counts  most  in  the  long  run. 

Let  public  opinion  become  better  informed  and 
more  articulate  about  the  need  for  world  co-opera- 
tion and  its  advantages,  and  the  leadership  to  bring  it 
about  will  emerge.  Fear  of  losing  property  can  be 
undermined  or  o£Fset  by  education  which  develops 
an  understanding  of  the  total  economics,  the  long-run 
economics,  of  a  world  at  peace.  If  there  is  nothing 
but  confusion  of  counsel  now  among  the  economic 
experts,  some  H.  G.  Wells  ought  to  be  set  at  get- 
ting out  of  their  differences  the  common  truths  that 
really  must  be  there.  World  prosperity  is  not  an  ob- 
stacle to  national  or  local  prosperity  but  a  founda- 
tion for  it,  if  it  is  to  be  lasting  and  wholesome.  Fear 
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of  losing  place  and  power  can  be  turned  to  account 
in  the  fight  for  peace,  freedom,  and  unity  if  the  com- 
mon man  can  sense  his  own  advantage  in  co-opera- 
tion. Then  the  leaders  he  elects  will  be  those  who 
sense  it  also.  The  processes  of  education  are  slow. 
We  may  be  grateful  for  action  by  governments  which 
resolves  doubts  and  makes  new  responsibilities  and 
opportunities  real  and  immediate  before  public 
opinion  is  fully  formed  or  actively  operative.  But 
there  is  no  final  bulwark  or  defense  against  the 
rabble-rouser  but  the  rabble. 

At  long  last,  therefore,  it  has  to  be  admitted  that 
human  unity  can  never  be  achieved  by  recipe.  No 
single  act  or  plan  or  program  will  achieve  it,  no  one 
theory,  no  chosen  book,  no  conquering  gospel.  The 
day  when  men  shall  make  the  earth  their  common 
home,  to  dwell  together  there  in  unity,  will  come 
only  when  enough  people  powerfully  want  it  to 
come.  Experience  will  strengthen  that  desire  j  the 
experience  of  this  war  has  greatly  strengthened  it  al- 
ready. Persuasion  will  stimulate  the  world  to  think 
that  unity  is  possible  and  to  try  for  it.  In  that  type 
of  liberal  education  Mr.  Willkie's  One  World  has 
probably  done  more  for  Americans  than  anything 
since  Lincoln.  The  mere  title  of  that  fortunate  vol- 
ume is  worth  many  less  popular  treatises.  Yet  no  one 
instrument  or  event  is  more  than  a  stroke  or  pulse 
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in  that  continuous  effort  and  process  of  growth  and 
education  which  will  finally  overcome  the  separatism 
of  men  and  nations. 

The  new  hope  for  human  unity  lies  in  the  multi- 
tude of  present  possibilities  for  the  stimulation  and 
effective  expression  of  the  desire  to  make  the  world 
one,  to  keep  it  at  peace,  and  to  open  the  way  toward 
freedom  and  friendliness  over  the  whole  earth.  An 
international  government  is  no  longer  a  Utopian 
dream.  Even  within  the  machinery  by  which  it  may 
operate  to  enforce  the  abolition  of  aggressive  war,  it 
now  becomes  feasible,  as  this  discussion  has  tried  to 
make  clear,  to  establish  a  plan  for  the  training  of 
youth  as  the  servants  of  that  enforcement.  Along 
with  the  force  of  international  action  directed  against 
war,  the  nations  can  act,  both  together  and  individu- 
ally, to  banish  poverty.  More  proposals  and  projects 
for  doing  so  have  been  advanced  in  the  last  few 
years  than  in  any  century  before,  and  they  have 
been  framed  with  more  realism  and  with  a  firmer 
grasp  of  fact.  Ways  in  which  such  plans  can  be  made, 
in  some  part,  every  citizen's  opportunity  and  duty 
have  been  suggested  in  these  pages  and  in  many  an- 
other book  and  speech  and  article.  This  discussion 
has  also  suggested  the  bearing  and  connection  of  con- 
structive action  for  community  improvement  on  the 
wider  problem  of  free  life  for  the  whole  world. 
There  is  indeed  a  common  business  of  humanity, 
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and  it  does  not  require  a  philosopher's  stone  to  dis- 
cover it. 

Nor  does  human  nature,  on  analysis,  appear  to  be 
the  dreary  desert  into  which  the  stream  of  hope  for 
human  unity  must  run  and  vanish.  Simple  acquaint- 
ance among  men  who  differ  widely  from  one  another 
is  now  a  more  common  and  more  potent  solvent  of 
suspicion  and  prejudice  than  was  ever  true  before  in 
human  history.  The  project  here  presented  for  en- 
larging responsible  contact  between  peoples,  through 
internationally  systematized  travel,  is  an  example  of 
action  for  human  unity  which  now  looks  reasonable, 
whereas  it  would  have  seemed  but  yesterday  an  idle 
fancy.  It  is  even  possible  to  see  how  creeds  and 
ideologies  may  hold  their  place  and  yet  no  longer 
nourish  animosities  or  lead  to  failures  in  co-operative 
practice.  Fanaticism  may  become  suspect.  So  too  may 
man's  inveterate  tendency  to  reach  for  power  and 
possessions,  out  of  their  connection  with  the  service 
of  the  common  good.  The  century  of  the  common 
man  may  yet  prove  to  be  the  century  in  which  the 
simplest  and  most  basic  needs  were  met  with  great- 
est certainty  and  promptness  by  those  abler,  stronger 
persons  who  are  best  at  leadership  j  the  century,  also, 
in  which  common  folks  refused  at  last  to  follow 
demagogues.  Only  the  long-term  view  of  life,  the 
world-wide  view  of  need  and  opportunity,  can  bring 
about  these  sanities  of  attitude  and  sentiment.  In  this 
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pervasive  undergirding  of  world  unity  in  personal 
feeling  and  conviction,  only  the  total  process  of  ex- 
perience and  education  can  be  a  sure  reliance  j  but 
more  ways  toward  education  for  this  end  are  open, 
more  ways  have  been  explored,  than  ever  in  man's 
progress  upward  from  the  brute. 

Out  of  the  will  of  human  beings  to  make  the  world 
one  its  oneness  will  at  last  be  wrought.  Favorable 
conditions  may  be  established  by  the  action  of  those 
who  momentarily  are  in  power  j  but  the  general  will 
must  still  support  their  action,  or  their  plans  will  fail. 
The  final  hope  of  human  unity  lies  in  the  mounting 
passion  for  a  better  and  more  friendly  and  creative 
life,  shared  by  the  greatest  number,  no  matter  what 
their  outward  differences  may  be.  The  natural  bar- 
riers between  man  and  man  will  crumble  as  that  tide 
of  purpose  rises.  Before  our  very  eyes  it  gathers 
force  and  speed.  We  live  in  truth  in  a  "tremendous, 
thrilling,  formative  epoch  in  the  human  story." 


Ill 


